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PROTECTION pays off in 


A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL COACH SHOWS HOW! 








C. A. “STUB” Muhl, successful coach at University City 
High School, St. Louis, Mo., diagrams a protective play 
in football. Plays like this have enabled “Stub” Muhl’s 
boys to come through in their league with an undefeated 
record. In the past three seasons University City High 
has lost only one game in league competition. 


And pe . , Pe FLAVOR 


in Swift's Premium Tamdlow Franks 


There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of 
these plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in 
cellophane to bring them to you at peak flavor. What’s 
more, they’re just as nourishing as they are tasty and 
delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks are 
made from “‘dinner-quality”’ tender beef and juicy pork. 
So take along a few packs on your next hike or hot dog 
roast. And for a special treat—ask Mom to serve them 
for dinner tonight. Get Swift’s Premium Franks, packed 
8 to 10 to the pound in the handy cellophane pack. 














NOW BETTER THAN EVER IN NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! 


. USTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS ON NBC, 
SATURDAYS 10:30 A.M., NEW YORK TIME 
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/\ ’ Say What 
° Tay / You Please! 


.. + and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Others readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12 St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Since the rest of the schools which 
have good football have written to your 
Sports Editor, I think someone had 
better inform you of our team. We 
have won 23 consecutive games and 
expect to win 9 more this season. Last 
year we had an exceptionally good 
team which scored 371 points to our 
opponents’ 10. This is an average of 
41.2 to our opponents’ 1.1. Nobody 
scored a touchdown ayainst us until 
our last game. The scores of our games 
were 39-2; 50-0; 53-0; 40-2; 40-0; 37- 
0; 40-0; 39-0; and 33-6. 

Bob Scott 
Auburn (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

In one of your last spring issues, I 
had the pleasure of reading about His 
Excellency, President Elpidio Quirino 
ot the Philippine Republic. My coun- 
try owes a great debt of gratitude to 
the people of the United States. Under 
Uncle Sam’s benevolent guidance for 
a period of 40 years, we have produced 
such men of prominence as ex-Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena, late President 
Manuel Quezon, and late President 
Manuel Roxas. 

With such exemplary champions of 
our race, we expect our ship of state 
to be steered toward a better destiny, 
and have hopes that the Philippines 
may always be the paragon of democ- 
racy among oriental peoples. 

Estefanio Argall Lucefio 
Camotes Visayan Institute 
Poro, Cebu, Philippines 


Dear Editor: 

I particularly enjoy reading other 
students’ opinions of various articles in 
your magazine and also their views on 
world affairs. Your “Say What You 
Please” column gives readers the valu- 
able privilege of expressing their opin- 
ions. 

Patricia McGraw 
Creston (Iowa) H. § 











How to keep your pictures from 


looking like all others! 








by Ken Johnson 


If you're anything like me you get 
plenty fed up with the way your 
photographs often look like everyone 
else’s. “ 

Yet it’s really simple to add extra 
interest and novelty to your photo- 
graphs by framing them. 

I don’t mean tack a wooden frame 
around them. I mean plan your pic- 
tures (before you snap the shutter) 
so that the trees or the porch pillars, 
or whatever is around, form a natu- 
ral frame around your subject. 

The picture above is a good exam- 
ple. See how the box frames the three 
puppies? You can also get this nat- 
ural frame effect by taking your pic- 
tures through a house window. 

And you can increase your chances 
of getting a better picture if you load 


your camera with Ansco film. 


For Ansco film has a “wide lati- 
tude” (an extra margin of safety) 
that helps you get a picture in spite 
of any minor exposure errors you 
may make. It helped me many times. 
That’s Ansco film —ask for it by 
name. Ansco,.Binghamton, N. Y. 


HOW TO GET YOUR COPY! 


For those of you 

who really want to 

become top-notch 

photographers, I 

recommend Ansce’s 

60-page booklet, 

‘Better Photog- 

: a 6=Cs raphy Made Easy.” 

It’s full of hints and tricks used by 

the professionals. Plenty of examples 

and pictures. Easy to read. You can get 
your copy at any dealer’s. Just 25¢. 


ASK ror ANSCO FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE @ FILM CORPORATION 

















‘This yearll be better- 
have my Remington 
De Luxe Portable! ” 






Class Secretary —by a landslide! My Flash Jordan’s my name! I even type 
classmates want crisp, clear records like a streak and need a fast, respon- 
from my Remington DeLuxe! sive portable like my Remington! 





We're All ‘Round Students — have 


Honor Roll Hank they call me! And a 
lot of credit goes to the improved good grades plus time for fun and 
work I do on my Remington! sports! Hats off toour Remingtons! 
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you happen to be over 18 and live in Georgia. But there’s 

nothing in the Constitution that says you have to be a 
certain age before you begin to think and discuss and take part 
in politics. You are a citizen of the United States now if you were 
born here. 

Once in every four years the American people go through a 
spasm of excitement about their government. For four months 
our attention is concentrated on the Presidential race. We are 
accustomed to take our politics pretty lightly. To many of us it’s 
a game —on a par with baseball, Hollywood, and television. 

A Presidential candidate, so one story runs, on a campaign 
tour in his special car, made an unscheduled stop at a small town. 
His ghost writers were ordered to whip up some remarks appro- 
priate for the occasion. They thrust a sheet of notes in his hands 
as he stepped out on the observation platform, and he began: 
“Fellow citizens, it is a thrilling pleasure to visit your beautiful 
city, so rich in history and tradition . . . Slip in some corny joke 
here... .” - 

A roar of cynical laughter went up from the assembled citizens 
(P.S. He didn’t win the election). Most Americans know enough 
about political realities to be amused at such campaign tactics. 
But it shouldn’t make them very happy. 

To those who think more deeply about the future — the future 
not only of our own country, but of the whole world — the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1948 is not a matter for jokes, corny or other- 
wise. Our nation’s economic security, our personal freedoms, the 
very survival of our civilization, may well depend on the policies 
and attitudes, the quality of thought and statesmanship carried 
out by our President and Congress in the next four years. 

These values are not determined by catchwords and slogans. 
Real issues are not settled by hysterical emotions or glittering 
generalities. Every candidate — even those we most disagree with 
—is entitled to a fair hearing for his opinions and his specific 
proposals. 

There are other nations of the world which are not so fortunate 
as to have free and peaceful elections. In many of them, intrigue, 
naked force, and crude terror determine the outcome of issues, 
not open discussion and majority votes. Which do we want — 
ballots or bullets? We'd better make up our minds. 

And this is why — every four years — Scholastic Magazines 
publish a special supplement on the Presidential campaign for 
the high school students of America. You'll find it, bound right 
into the center of this issue—16 pages packed with facts and 
background on America Votes — 1948. 

Take it away, voters of the future! It’s your election too. 


| | IGH SCHOOL students can’t vote for President — unless 





OUR FRONT COVER: Johnny Sain, baseball’s winning-est pitcher, is the man 
who did most to lead the Boston Braves to their first National League pennant 
since 1914. Johnny, or his left-handed pitching buddy, Warrep Spohn, will 
face the American League champions this week in the opening game of the 
1948 World Series. — INP, Wide World. 
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@ Who will be the next President of 
the United States? 

The world will know his name as soon 
as the election returns are flashed to 
the newspapers and radio on the night 
of November 2, 1948. But the Chief 
Executive will not have bee: officially 
elected until January 6, 1949. On that 
day the 531 electoral votes will be 
formally counted before a joint session 
of the new Congress. 

Why this strange delay in our elec- 
tion procedure? It is the result of the 
system called the Electoral College 
which was first set up in Article II, Sec- 
tion I of the Constitution of the United 
States, later modified in Article XII of 
the Amendments. 

Under this system each state has as 
many electors as it has Representatives 
and Senators combined in the Congress. 
Candidates for President and Vice- 
President receive the entire electoral 
vote of a state if they secure a major- 
ity of the popular vote .. that state. 
This is known as the “Unit Rule.” To 
win the election candidates must re- 
ceive a majority in the Electoral College, 
not a majority of the total popular vote 
cast in the nation. 

Many people believe that the Elec- 
toral College should be abolished or 
reformed. There have been many sug- 
gested alternatives to our present 
method, and these are included in the 
“Yes!” arguments on these p.ges. 

Arguments about the Electoral Col- 
lege are not new. The journals of James 
Madison and other members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 indicate 
that there were sharp arguments over 
this viry issue during its sessions. 

Renewed interest in the Electoral 
College has appeared this vear, due to 
the appearance of new minority parties. 
For good or bad, these new parties 
stand little or no chance of victory under 
our present system—even if they amass 
a sizable popular vote. 


THIS DISCUSSION ... 


. is only one of many features deal- 
ing with the 1948 Presidential cam- 
paign. Others include: 

e AMERICA VOTES, 1948 —See 
pages 1-A—16-A, this issue. 

e The Work of the National Party 
Conventions—See Sept. 22 issue. 

e Should Poll Taxes Be Abolished?— 
Another pro-and-con discussion, com- 
ing in the Oct. 27 issue. 

e Institute of Student Opinion poll 
on the Presidential race—Coming in 
the October 27 issue. 

© “Fellow Americans...” — A survey 
of 1948 campaign issues and oratory, 
coming in the Oct. 27 issue. 

e History Behind the Elections, by 
Dr. Henry S. Commager—Every week. 


\ 





Should We Scrap the | £ 


YE S$ I say those favor- 


ing a direct Presidential election 


The Electoral College system has 
twice defeated the will of the people. In 
1876 the Democratic candidate, Samuel 
J. Tilden, received 250,000 more pop- 
ular votes than his Republican rival, 
Rutherford B. Hayes. Tilden, however, 
lost the election when 20 disputed 
electoral votes from three Southern 
states were awarded to Hayes by a 
special commission. 

Twelve years later, in an undisputed 
election, Grover Cleveland’s 100,000 
popular majority still gave uim only 168 
electoral votes to Benjamin  Harri- 
son’s 233. 

The reason for such strange results is 
not hard to find. A majority of 1,000 
votes in New York will win. that state’s 
47 electoral votes. But a 59,000-vote 
majority in Vermont, for example, will 
net a candidate only three electoral 
votes. This is not a fair and democratic 
electoral procedure. 

A far better system would be the 
direct election of the President and 
Vice-President. Under this system the 
candidates receiving the greatest num- 
ber of popular votes would be elected. 
It would not matter from which states 
the votes came. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
Republican of Massachusetts, and others 
have introduced a Senate resolution 
calling -for- direct election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. Such a resolu- 
tion would have to go through the 
regular procedure of Constitutional 
amendment—including approval by 36 
state legislatures or conventions. While 
this might be a lengthy process, we 
have been able to approve two amend- 
ments (XII and XX) dealing with our 
election system without excessive diffi- 
culty. 

Abolition of the Unit Rule alone 
would go far to remedy the defects of 
the Electoral College, without going all 
the way to direct election. If the Unit 
Rule were abolished, electoral votes 
within a state would be cast in propor- 
tion to the popular vote. If a candidate 
won two thirds of a state’s popular vote, 


_he/would get two thirds of the state’s 


al of electoral votes. 


The present Electoral College system 
gives too much power and influence 
to closely divided states with a large 
number of electoral votes. By winning 
bare majorities in only 12 states with 
large populations, a candidate would be 
elected to the Presidency. Eight of these 
states are north of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi. 

Party leaders, therefore, put the bulk 
of their efforts and funds into winning 
those few states, and ignore those which 
are “safe” or in which they have little 
chance of winning a majority. 

Under the Unit Rule the votes of 
many thousands of citizens are almost 
meaningless. In many Southern states, 
for instance, the votes of Republicans 
have almost never had any effect in the 
final electoral count. 

Direct election of the President would 
put new and deserved power into the 
vote of those who are usually on the 
losing side in their particular state. 
Political leaders would search out an 
even greater voting public to support 
their candidates. This would make for 
a more intelligent and better balanced 
campaign. 

In many states there are restrictions— 
such as poll taxes—which keep many 
possible voters from receiving a ballot. 
Direct election of the President would 
encourage all parties te remove these 
restrictions. This would extend the 





Harris « — 
Congressianal page boys carry sealed boxes 
of electoral votes to joint session of the new 
Congress. (Since this photo Congressional 
pages have been “graduated” to long pants.) 
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Electoral College? 


democratic privilege of voting to more 


ple. 

Abolition of the Electoral College sys- 
tem would greatly reduce fraud and 
corruption at the polls. There is now a 
great temptation to “fix” votes or “stuff 
the ballot box,” because a few votes 
might win a state’s electoral votes. This 
would not be true under direct election. 

The Electoral College system also 
discourages independent voters. How 
can a third party come to power if it 
has to buck the Unit Rule and win 
majorities over both the established 
parties in the various states? Suppose a 
third party did show up well enough 
in an election to block a majority for 
any one party. Then the election would 
have to be decided in the House of 
Representatives, where each state would 
have one vote. Then any 25 states (re- 
gardless of size or population) would 
settle the election. Such a procedure is 
clearly undemocratic. 

Our present system provides an un- 
equal apportionment of electoral votes 
to the various states. In New York each 
electoral vote represents more than 
285,000 people. In Maine the propor- 
tion drops to one vote for 170,000 
persons. And in Nevada less than 37,000 
persons represent one electoral vote. 
Thus the residents of large states are 
heavily penatized in national elections. 

Our Electoral College should be 
scrapped for a twentieth century new 
model. 


NO! say those sup- 


porting the historic system 


It may be true that the Electoral Col- 
lege system can defeat the will of the 
people. But of all the various methods 
of electing a President it is the one 
least likely to betray the voters’ wishes 
and best interests. 

In regard to the disputed Tilden- 
Hayes election, there is the judgment of 
historian Charles A. Beard, who wrote 
that, “The Democrats stole the election 
in the first place and then the Repub- 
licans stole it back.” And while Cleve- 
land did have a popular majority in 
1888, the Congress elected at the same 
time was predominantly Republican. 
This indicates that the people were not 
dissatisfied with Benjamin Harrison and 


his party. Aside from these two cases, 
there has never been any instance when 
the Electoral College operated contrary 
to the popular will. 

The theory behind the Electoral Col- 
lege is in keeping with the system of 
checks and balances which underlies 
our Government’s structure. The reg- 
ulated quotas of electoral votes prevent 
the most densely populated states from 
swamping the smaller states as might 
happen in a direct election. 

Similarly, the huge majorities usually 
run up for one party in certain states 
cannot now wipe out the numerous slim 
majorities recorded in other states. This 
would be a definite possibility if the 
Electoral College were abolished. In 
1944, for example, President Roosevelt's 
majority in North Carolina alone more 
than equalled the combined majorities 
of eight of the 12 states which voted for 
Governor Dewey. 

The present importance given by 
political parties to states as individual 
units would be lost if the Electoral Col- 
lege were abolished. This might make 
political organization more difficult, 
particularly in the smaller states. 

Our present electoral practices main- 
tain and strengthen the two-party sys- 
tem. Direct election of the President 
would make it relatively easier for 
groups within the two parties to run 
their own candidates. Numerous “splin- 
ter” parties would take new hope. In all 
probability this would lead to the grad- 
ual development of a moultiple-party 
system. It was this system which oper- 
ated in Italy before Mussolini, in Ger- 
many before Hitler, and throughout the 
Third and Fourth Republics in France 
(see page 11). We can see how this 
has weakened other nations. Such a 
development in this country might be 
disastrous. 

Direct election of the President would 
not do away with election frauds. Quite 
the contrary, the direct popular vote 
might increase what little corruption 
now exists. Parties would desperately 
try to outdo each other in producing a 
big vote in every state, instead of in 
a few. 

We must also consider the vital issue 
of states’ rights. These rights are basic 
to our Federal system under the Consti- 
tution. Before adopting any new system 
for electing our President, we must be 
sure that it does not violate these rights. 





Harris & Ewing 
Electoral votes (in box) are sent to 
Washington one month after election 


Suppose we did adopt a system for 
direct election of the President. It seems 
reasonable that the Federal Government 
would then have to determine—on a 
nation-wide basis—the qualifications for 
voters and parties. As an example, all 
states would have to comply with the 
same minimum voting age. This might 
trample on Georgia’s right to set the 
voting age at 18 (which she did several 
years ago). 

Our Constitution clearly provides that 
such matters should be left to the indi- 
vidual states for decision. Thus, direct 
Presidential election would bring either 
confusion or serious curtailment of 
states’ rights. 

The Electoral College itself has been 
a useful institution. If there must be a 
change, only the Unit Rule should be 
modified. The procedure for voting for 
a President has been the subject of two 
Constitutional amendments. In neither 
case was there even a hint of trying to 
tamper with the Electoral College. 


MORE MATERIAL ON... 


. . . the Electoral College can be found 
in these references: 

Pamphlet: Do We Really Elect Our 
President? Town Meeting radio script, 
Apr. 10, 1947. Town Hall, 123 W. 43rd 
St., N. Y. 18, 10c. 

Articles: Entire issue, Congressional 
Digest, Apr. 1948. “U. S., a Political 
Map,” N. Y. Times Magazine, June 20, 
1948. “Let the People Elect the Presi- 
dent,” W. Langer, Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, June 21, 1947. “You 
Don’t Elect the President,” G. T. Ren- 
ner, American Magazine, Sept., 1944. 

Book: Dictionary of American Poli- 
tics, E. C. Smith (Barnes & Noble, $3), 
1944. e 
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UNITED NATIONS 


“REFERRED TO THE U.N.” 
Seven weeks of diplomatic double- 
talk by Russia over the Berlin 
crisis exhausted the patience of 
the Western Powers. 
Last week the Big Three (the United 
States, Britain and France) notified 
Moscow that they have decided to sub- 
mit the issue to the judgment of world 
opinion. They referred it to the United 
Nations Security Council. (See major 
article in Sept. 29 issue for complete 
background. ) 

In identical notes the three countries 
told the Soviet government that its 
“illegal” blockade of the former German 
capital made further negotiations im- 
possible. 

They summarized the situation by 
declaring that “the Soviet government 
has clearly shown by its action that it 
is attempting by illegal and eoercive 
measures in disregard of its obligations 
to secure political objectives to which it 
is not entitled and which it could not 
achieve by peaceful means.” 

The Soviet government was accused 
of creating “a threat to international 


peace and security” by its continued 
food blockade of Berlin. For this reason, 
the Western Allies plan to invoke Article 
39, Chapter VII of the U. N. Charter 
which covers threats to peace. 

But there is a catch in this procedure. 


In the Security Council Russia has the 
right of veto and can, therefore, block 
any action proposed. 

It is possible that in this case the 
Western Allies will move to refer the 
case to the General Assembly. U.N. 
observers admit the seriousness of the 
situation. Russia might decide to walk 
out. There is no doubt that the U.N. 


Understandin 


the BL /a\t¥ 


faces its life-and-death test over the 
East-West issue. 

Meanwhile the Western Powers 
served notice that they reserve for them- 
selves the right to take “such measures 
as may be necessary to maintain their 
position in Berlin.” This means that the 
West will continue to supply the west- 
ern sectors of Berlin by air despite 
Soviet attempts to disrupt this growing 
operation. 

Simultaneously the U.S. State De- 
partment issued a 25,000-word white 
paper (official document) giving a 
detailed report on the long-drawn-eut 
secret negotiations between Moscow and 
the Western Allies. 

It revealed for the first time that 
Generalissimo Stalin’s personal assur- 
ance that the blockade would be dis- 
continued was disregarded later by 
Soviet Marshal Vassily D. Sokolovsky 
who instead intensified the blockade. 

The decision by the Western Powers 
to refer the Berlin question to the U. N. 
was the reaction to a note received from 
Moscow on September 25. This note 
was the Kremlin’s reply to the West's 
“final” appeal for a yes-or-no answer on 
the Berlin blockade. 

The Soviet note proposed for the first 
time that the Western Powers air traffic 
to and from Berlin be under the control 
of the Soviet Marshal in Germany. This 
proposal had not been mentioned before 
by the Soviet negotiators. The Western 
leaders emphatically rejected such a 
condition. The appeal to the Security 
Council followed immediately. 

eee 


TOP OF THE AGENDA. Pales- 
tine received topmost billing on 
the General Assembly’s crowded 
order of business. 
In deference to the murdered mediator, 
Count Folke Bernadotte, his report to 
the U. N. written just before his assassi- 
nation has been given special impor- 
tance. 

The United States swiftly announced 
its endorsement of the Bernadotte pro- 
posals. Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall declared that they constituted 
“a generally fair basis for settlement of 
the Palestine question.” 

Britain and France also nodded their 
approval. This represented an impor- 
tant shift in British policy. Up to now 
London had opposed any settlement 


Wide World radiophoto 
Dr. Herbert Evatt of Australia, 
U.N. General Assembly president, 
listens to Sec’y-Gen. Trygve Lie. 


unless accepted by both Arabs and Jews. 

Count Bernadotte’s “legacy” was a 
new proposal for solving the Palestine 
problem. It called for the recognition 
of the nation of Israel and suggested 
major boundary changes in the parti- 
tion previously adopted by the U.N. 
(See map in the September 22 issue.) 
Bernadotte urged the world organiza- 
tion to accept his proposed settlement 
and impose it on both sides. 

The suggested boundary revisions 
(see map on this page) are as follows: 

1. Western Galilee, a 420-square- 
mile area in the north, originally as- 
signed to the Arabs but now occupied 
by the Israeli army, should be handed 
over to the Jews. 

2. The Negeb, 3,800 square miles of 
territory in the south, largely desert, 
should be taken from the Jews and 
given to the Arabs. 

Moreover, Jerusalem should be placed 
under U.N. control, with rights re- 
served for Jews and Arabs; port of 
Haifa (in Israeli territory) and airport 
of Lydda (in Arab territory) should 
both be declared free ports. 

Instead of a separate Arab nation in 
Palestine, the Count proposed that the 
area allotted to the Arabs be annexed 
by Trans-Jordan. 

The parties most concerned with the 
Palestine solution—the Jews and the 
Arabs—were both displeased. The Jews 
were willing to consider the plan but 
objected chiefly against giving of the 
Negeb to the Arabs. They pointed out 
that it would leave their state one-third 
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its original size and “deny to the Jewish 
pec xle the only available land reserve 
which offers the prospects of large-scale 
development.” 

The Arab League flatly rejected the 
Bernadotte ptoposals. They asserted 
that they “cannot permit a Jewish state 
to exist in any form.” 


IN THE 48 STATES 


SIZZLING SERIES. Mr. Truman, 
Mr. Dewey, and the Notre Dame 
football team will have to share 
the headlines this week with a 
couple of baseball teams. 
October 6th is the opening day of the 
World Series and all America, from 
apple pickers to zither players, will be 
hanging on to every pitch and swing in 
the Boston Braves’ ball park. 

It will be the Braves versus the 
American League champions—and who 
the American League champions will 
be is still anybody’s guess as we write 
this. The Red Sox, Indians and Yankees 


The 1948 Braves are something of a 
miracle team, too. A prize collection of 
cast-offs from other clubs plus two 
great pitchers—Johnny Sain and Warren 
Spahn, they will have their work cut 
out for them in the World Series. 

No matter whom they face—Indians, 
Red Sox, or Yankees—the Braves will 
be the underdogs. The Indians and 
Yankees have better all-around teams, 
while the Sox own a ferocious collection 
of sluggers. 

Another thing—the American Lea- 
guers have the habit of beating the 
National Leaguers in both All-Star 
games and World Series. American 
League teams have won 11 of the 15 
All-Star games played so far and 11 out 
of the last 18 World Series. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


POLLERS’ PROPHECIES. Pub- 
lic opinion experts have gone out 
on a limb to predict victory for 
Republican Presidential candidate 


- 


Fortune 
(Sept. 9) 
44.2% 


Gallup 
(Sept. 24) 


Dewey 46.5% 


Truman 39.0 31.4 
Wallace 3.5 3.6 
Thurmond 2.0 4.4 
Others 5 1.0 
Undecided 8.5 15.4 


Elmo Roper, director of the Fortune 
poll, last month predicted that Gover- 
nor Dewey “is almost as good as 
elected.” He inserted the “almost” to 
cover some gigantic and unpredictable 
campaign error by either of the major 
candidates—or a war crisis in the next 
few weeks, which might rally voters to 
Mr. Truman, as our Commander-in- 
Chief. 

The Roper poll also asked voters 
about some of the issues of the cam- 
paign. The results show that voters 
generally agree with Mr. Truman that 
some price controls should be renewed, 
and that the Government should 


~~ start a large-scale low-cost housing 
tiophoto are locked up in the tightest race in Thomas E. Dewey next month. program. 
tralia, American League history. These experts believe that the “limb” Voters generally agree with Mr. 
ident, The Braves will be playing their first they are on is a pretty sturdy one. Their Dewey that recent income tax reduction 
e Lie. World Series since 1914. That was the _ predictions are based on public opinion was justified, and that our labor laws 
year of the Miracle Team. Hopelessly polls taken throughout the 48 states. should not be revised to “give organized 
I Jews. buried in last place on July 4th, 15 Over the years these polls have proved labor a better break.” 
was a games behind the leaders, the Braves more and more accurate. The latest Roper poll shows that 
lestine suddenly came to life. Not only did Surveys completed in the past few President Truman has lost strength 
nition they go on to cop the pennant, but they weeks by the Gallup and Fortune Mag- among those groups which were Presi- 
gested battered the powerful Philadelphia azine polls showed these percentages, dent Roosevelt's greatest supporters— 
parti- Athletics four straight in the World _ in answer to the question, “which candi- namely, young voters, lower middle 
U. 7 Series. That was in 1914. date do you think you will vote for?”: income voters, and voters in large cities. 
issue. 
raniza- 
jement NO LACK OF WOMAN-POWER SOLAR Rieoees 
= — ee ANTARCTICA. “The icebox is 
visions a ‘a big enough for all of us. Let’s all 
slows: share it under some form of inter- 
quare- national control.” 
lly as- That, in substance, is the United States’ 
cupied proposal for ending disputes over who 
ianded owns Antarctica, “the world’s biggest 
icebox.” Seven nations each claim 
iiles of wedge-shaped regions. The point of 
desert, each wedge is the South Pole, which is 
s and near the center of Antarctica. 

To these seven nations the United 
placed States proposed recently that some 
its re- arrangement be made to end conflicting 
ort of claims in the Antarctica. In announcing 
airport this, our State Department made no 
should mention of the United Nations. Appar- 

ently there is no intention to hand over 
tion in Antarctica to the control of the. U.N. 
at the Trusteeship Council. 
inexed The United States refused to admit 

that any nation has a legal claim to land 
th the in the Antarctic region. The U.S. has 
d the ee : never formally claimed any part of 
> Jews "International News Photo Antarctica, but is generally considered 
in but These girls weren’t “caught in the draft.” They are voluntarily enlisting for peace- to have rights to the unclaimed region 
of the time duty in the Navy as Waves. Specialist First Class Marge Kane (right) is in- of Antarctica that faces the Pacific 
od out structing the girls, who turned out last month in numbers far exceeding Navy Ocean. Australia, New Zealand, France, 
»-third quotas. U.S. Air Force has started recruitment of Wafs (Women in the Air and Norway claim that pari of Antare- 


Force), and the Army is enlisting Wacs, under armed forces expansion program. _tica opposite Australia and Africa. 
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The only serious disputes over Antare- 
tic claims have arisen in the region 
opposite South America. There Great 
Britain, Chile, and Argentina have 
claims which overlap. Last February 
all three sent warships to the Shetland 
Island area, off the tip of Antarctica 
facing South America. This show of 
force was a warning that each of the 
three nations takes its claims seriously. 
Chile also set up army bases at two 
locations. 


What's Behind It: 

Antarctica is a desolate waste, eternally 
ice-bound. Its only permanent residents 
are penguins. It is nearly twice the size 
of the United States. Except for the 
whale and seal fisheries carried on in 
Antarctic waters, the practical value of 
Antarctica as it stands today is prac- 
tically zero. 

But someday Antarctica may be of 
great value. It contains minerals (pos- 
sibly including Uranium, the “raw mate- 
rial” of atomic power. Its storms affect 
the weather for much of the Southern 
Hemisphere, so that weather stations on 
Antarctica would be useful. 

It might be possible to build naval or 
air bases in the Antarctic. That would 
be important if the Panama Canal were 
blocked in some future war. In that 
case, the 500-mile gap between South 
America and Antarctica would become 
one of the world’s vital sea lanes. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


DRAFT BEGINS. At least 25,000 
draftees will enter the U.S. 
Army before Christmas. 
The Army called for this number shortly 
after registration of nearly ten million 
18- to 25-year-olds ended on September 
18. Medical examinations for draftees 
begin this week. 

Under regulations of the postwar 
selective service law, only unmarried 
non-veterans will be called. 

Ten thousand men will be called this 
month for 21 months’ service, another 
15,000 will go in December. These men 
will be from 23 to 25 years old. Begin- 
ning in January, the Army expects to 
induct about 25,000 monthly, in order 
to add a total of 250,000 soldiers. 

Neither the Air Force nor the Navy 
expects to use draftees, as voluntary en- 
listments have been sufficient to fill their 
ranks. 

Young men who become 18 from now 
on are expected to register within five 
days of their eighteenth birthday. How- 
ever, they are not eligible for the draft 
until they are 19. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


ATOMIC POWER. Construction 
begins this fall on an amazing new 
kind of atomic-power plant which 
manufactures its own fuel. 
The newly announced atomic fission 
project, to be set up near Schenectady, 
N. Y., will be the first atomic energy 
plant devoted entirely to power devel- 
opment. It is being built by the General 
Electric Company under direction of the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

The plant will include a new type 
of nuclear reactor. In producing atomic 
energy by splitting atoms, great heat is 
also generated. In this new plant, sci- 
entists hope to use this heat to produce 
fuel for further operations, thus elim- 
inating the need for outside energy 
sources. 


FOR EUROPEAN RECOVERY 
SUPPLIED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


This new symbol marks goods sent 
to Europe under the Marshall Plan. 


Other power threshholds newly 
crossed by American science include 
these: 

Secretary of Air W. Stuart Symington 
announces that the tiny experimental 
plane, Bell XS-1, has flown “hundreds 
of miles” per hour faster than the speed 
of sound. 

At 40,000 feet, where most XS-1 tests 
were made, the speed of sound is about 
660 miles per hour. Air resistance in- 
creases enormously when a plane flies 
at about the speed of sound. 

Beyond this “sonic barrier,” engi- 
neers say, airflow becomes smooth again. 
Until recently it was feared that the 
shock of turbulent air met by a plane 
flying at the speed of sound would, tear 
the plane apart. Last year, however, the 
XS-1 successfully pierced the “sonic 
barrier.” 

eee 

Two aircraft companies have har- 
nessed the heat from flaming exhaust 
gases of airplane engines. Previously 
this heat was wasted in the air. New 
engines using this exhaust heat would 
permit the average bomber to fly 1,000 
miles farther than today. Engines of 


this type might be adapted for electric 
generators, Diesel locomotives, and 
automobile engines. 


General Motors has revealed test 
autos with new types of engines that 
give the same power and mileage as 
present cars but burn 20 per cent less 
fuel. Eventually gasoline savings up to 
40 per cent of present use are expected 
from this type of engine. 

These savings are important today 
when, for the first time, the U.S. is 
using more oil than it produces. Forty 
per cent of United States oil goes to 
make gasoline, mostly for highway 
vehicles. 


U.S. AND THE WORLD 


20th CENTURY PILGRIMS. 

Sixty-nine Baltic refugees, fleeing 

from Soviet rule, arrived in this 
country in an 80-foot sailboat. 

It took them seventy days (four days 

more than the Mayflower) to cross the 
4,000 miles from Sweden to America. 

In the group were 31 men, 25 women, 

and 13 children, including several 


babies. All but four of them are from 
Estonia, one of the three Baltic states 
annexed by Soviet Russia. They had 
experienced during their hazardous voy- 
age three violent storms and a shortage 


of water and rations. 

The passengers of this twentieth cen- 
tury Mayflower had come here from 
Sweden. They and thousands of their 
fellow Balts had fled to Sweden after 
the Soviets seized their homelands. But 
Sweden, under pressure from Russia, 
has been sending some of the refugees 
back to the country of their origin. 

Fearing that they might be deported 
to Soviet Russia and face a possible 
death sentence, the 69 Balts pooled 
their resources, procured a small craft 
and set sail for North America. 

When they reached the American 
shore, they were taken into custody by 
U. S. immigration officials, because they 
had no American visas and are therefore 
illegal immigrants. 

They are at present detained on Ellis 
Island in New York harbor where a 
hearing will be held to determine their 
status. 

Since the end of the war, some 200 
Balts have chosen similarly perilous 
methods of coming to the United States. 
In 1946, 48 persons from the Baltic 
states landed in three boats in Florida. 

President Truman over-rode Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Department 
rulings and permitted them to remain 
in the United States while legislation 
was sought to pave the way to citizen- 
ship. Balts are not covered by the re- 
cently signed Displaced Persons Act. 
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Can the Fourth Republic 
find the way to stable government? 


Frances 


n France (a saying goes), if you don’t 
| like the government, you wait a 

minute. That’s an exaggeration, but 
only a slight one. Actually, the average 
life of French governments since 1945 
has been only four and a half months. 

Worse still, there are periods when 
there is no government at all, and the 
country is without executive leadership. 
That was the case from August 27, 
when Premier Andre Marie’s month- 
old cabinet fell, until September 11, 
when Henri Queuille took the helm of 
government. Monsieur Queuille, whose 
name rhymes roughly with payee, is 
the eighth French premier since 
France’s liberation from German war- 
time occupation. 

Why do French cabinets have such 
a high death rate? Is it due to a politi- 
cal fickleness of the French people? Or 
is it because of the so-called “French 
temperament”? Both explanations miss 
the mark. The French, despite reports 
to the contrary, are a stable, serious- 
minded folk. 

The reason must be sought elsewhere. 
It lies squarely in the French political 
set-up. In a word, one of France's prime 
political troubles is her multiple party 
system. 


Divided 13 Ways 


There are no fewer than thirteen 
political parties represented in the 
French parliament. Within these parties, 
there are rival “wings” of factions fight- 
ing each other. There are also several 
additional parties which would like to 
be elected to parliament. Many of 
these groups are followers of a single 
personal leader. 

In the United States, we have, basical- 
ly, a two-party system (see page 6). 
In Britain—even if one includes the 
weak Liberal group—there are still only 
three parties. 

This systemof many political parties 
in France is not something that was pur- 
posely planned. It grew naturally out 
of historical conditions. It plagued the 
pre-war Third French Republic and is 
continuing to plague the postwar 
Fourth Republic. 
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Many of the French people are un- 
happy about it, but even they believe 
that it is better to have too many parties 
than a one-party system, like that in 
Nazi Germany or Communist Russia. 

Under the new postwar French con- 
stitution, the National Assembly (the 
lower house of parliament previously 
called the Chamber of Deputies) holds 
practically all the power in the repub- 
lic. The Council of the Republic (for- 
merly the Senate) has only slight 
powers. 

The cabinet is responsible to the As- 
sembly. No cabinet can survive unless 
it has the support of a majority of the 
deputies in the Assembly. If the Assem- 
bly refuses to give the premier and his 
cabinet a vote of confidence, they must 
resign. 

No one of the 13 political parties 
holds a majority in parliament. For this 
reason the only government now pos- 
sible in France is a “coalition” govern- 
ment—a combination or alliance of sev- 
eral parties which jointly control a ma- 
jority vote in the Assembly. All French 
governments since the liberation have 
been such coalitions. 

The disadvantage of a coalition gov- 
ernment is obvious. It has to strike a 
political common denominator among 
differing groups. To work out an ac- 
ceptable program, all the parties par- 
ticipating in the cabinet must make 
compromises. This precarious political 
truce usually lasts until some issue comes 
up on which there is no common agree- 
ment. The ministers start squabbling 
among themselves. 


Alexander in th 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


Some of the government parties in 
the Assembly withdraw their support. 
Inevitably, the cabinet goes down in 
defeat. Then a reshuffling of political 
parties takes place, with more behind- 
the-scene horse trading among the lead- 
ers, and a new coalition is formed. 

Such are the facts of political life in 
France. Bearing them in mind, let us 
now take a closer look at the French 
political scene today. 

The 13 political parties may be rough- 
ly divided into three broad conflicting 
groups. On the left is the Communist 
party. It is the strongest single party 
in France, holding 185 out of the 618 
seats in the National Assembly. 

The Communists captured that many 
Assembly seats in the last general elec- 
tions held in France on November 10, 
1946. They appear to have reached the 
height of their strength. The Commu- 
nists did not do quite so well in the 
local elections last fall. If new elec 
tions were held today, observers believe, 
the Communist representation in the 
Assembly would be considerably re- 
duced. 

The Communists participated in all 
the post-liberation governments in 
France up to May 4, 1947. They have 
been excluded from later cabinets be- 
cause all other parties distrust them as 
following Moscow's “line.” In keeping 
with this line, they are determined to 
undermine the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and are doing all in their power 
to foment strikes and stir up unrest. 

On the right is General Charles de 
Gaulle’s “Rally of the French People” 





(Rassemblement du Peuple Francais) 
or RPF. It was organized in April, 1947, 
six months after the present National 
Assembly had been elected. For this 
reason, the RPF holds very few seats in 
the Assembly. 

The municipal elections in the au- 
tumn of 1947 resulted in an astonishing 
landslide for General de Gaulle’s or- 
ganization. His RPF received 40 per 
cent of the votes cast. It captured a 
majority of the seats in the Paris mu- 
nicipal council and wrested control from 
the Communists in many industrial cen- 
ters. 

The heaviest loser in that municipal 
election was the Popular Republican 
Movement (MRP), the liberal Catholic 
party, Its followers deserted to de 
Gaulle and all but wiped out their own 
organization. The MRP, which had been 
the second largest party in France and 
had polled 26 per cent of the votes in 
the national election, received only ten 
per cent of the votes in the municipal 
elections. 

The phenomenal rise and growth of 
de Gaulle’s party deserves analysis. 
What is the secret of its success? 

De Gaulle’s party appeals, first of all, 
to many voters who are displeased with 
the French multiple party system. They 
believe that Communism can be fought 
effectively only through a strong, unified 
anti-Communist movement. 

The RPF is a catch-all for many dis- 
satisfied groups—the hard-pressed mid- 
dle-class, the underpaid white-collar 
workers, the poorer farmers, the right- 
ist elements, and some anti-Communist 
workers. Other voters support the RPF 


International News photo 
Will General Charles de Gaulle (shown here striding through a triumphal 
arch) make a dramatic re-appearance to lead crisis-ridden France again? 


because they agree with de Gaulle that 
the new French constitution should be 
redrawn to give greater powers to the 
president of the republic. 

Finally, there is de Gaulle’s personal 
following. To most French people, this 
tall (6 feet, 4 inches) 58-year-old 
French general is still the symbol of 
French resistance to Nazi aggression. It 

* was “Le Grand Charles” who refused to 
surrender to Hitler in 1940, and rallied 
all Frenchmen to his symbol, the Cross 
of Lorraine. Frenchmen will never for- 
get his stirring broadcast from London: 
“France has lost a battle; she has not 
lost the war.” 

General de Gaulle organized and led 
the Fighting French forces during the 
war, and in 1944 he returned in triumph 
to a liberated Paris. He was elected 
president of the provisional French gov- 


ernment and held that post until his 
resignation on January 20, 1946. He 
resigned in protest against the proposed 
new constitution which provided for a 
strong parliament and a weak executive. 

That constitution was approved on 
October 13, 1946 by a close vote: nine 
million people voted for it; eight mil- 
lion against it; and another eight million 
did not vote at all. Should de Gaulle 
come to power, he will undoubtedly 
press for a revision of the constitution. 

This brings us to the last grouping in 
the French political spectrum—the Cen- 
ter. It is an alliance known as the “Third 
Force,” composed of moderate, middle- 
of-the-road parties. Included in it is the 
Catholic-liberal MRP; the Socialist 
party, which advocates democratic so- 
cialism; and the Radical Socialists who, 
despite their name, are neither radical 
nor socialist, but conservative. There 
are also several others. It was these cen- 
ter parties, particularly the Socialists 
and Radical Socialists, which dominated 
the majority of governments for 40 
years before World War II. 

Today the Center is a wobbly, loose- 
ly-knit alliance. What holds them to- 
gether is a joint determination to keep 
both the de Gaullists and the Commu- 
nists out of the government. These 
center parties together control an un- 
steady majority in the Assembly. All the 
recent French cabinets have been 
formed by this grouping. 

There has been no national election 
in France since 1946, because the cen- 
ter group has taken advantage of a 
Constitutional technicality. The new 
French constitution provides that, if 
within 18 months, two successive cabi- 
nets fail to obtain confidence votes, the 
President must dissolve the Assembly. 

But so far no premier has as yet 
been defeated on a formal vote of con- 
fidence. As soon as a premier realized 
that he could not get a vote of confi- 
dence, he would resign voluntarily with- 
out putting the matter up to a test in 
the Assembly. 

(Concluded on page 16) 


Acme 


“Center” leaders, looking tired and dejected, are, |. to r. Jules Moch, Interior 
Minister, Henri Queuille, former premiers Andre Marie and Robert Schuman. 
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Quiz below based on news and social studies materials in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


This week’s quiz is based on “Amer- 
ica Votes, 1948,” pp. 1-A — 16-A. 


I. PERSONALITIES 


On the line to the left of the name 
in Column A, place the number which 
precedes the description in Column B 
which best matches it. Each counts 4. 
Total 40. 


Column A 


a. J. Strom Thurmond 

b. Clinton P. Anderson 
c. Norman Thomas 

d. J. Howard McGrath 
e. Hugh D: Scott, Jr. 

f. Robert A. Taft 

g. Margaret Chase Smith 
h. John Foster Dulles 

i. Joseph H. Ball 

j. J. Parnell Thomas 


Column B 


. Presidential candidate of Green- 
back party 

. Running for Senator in New 
Mexico 

. House majority leader 

. Elected to Senate from Maine 

. Chairman of House Un-American 
Activities Committee 

. Republican foreign policy adviser 

. States’ Rights Democrats Presi- 
dential candidate 

. Running for Senate in Minnesota 

. Socialist party candidate for Pres- 
ident 

. Chairman, Democratic National 
Committee 

. Chairman, Republican National 
Committee 

. Republican leader in the Senate 


My score 


ll. CAMPAIGN FACES 


On the line below each of the pic- 
tures write the name of these candi- 
dates. Each counts 5. Total 20. 








My score 


ill. Campaign Issues 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the num- 
bér which precedes the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 28. 

— a. The Republican-led Congress 
took completed action on bills 
on all of these subjects, except 

1. labor 3. Marshall Plan 

2. tax redution 4. housing 


— b. The party which is most criti- 
cal of our bi-partisan foreign 
policy is the 

1. Progressive 

2. States’ Righters 


8. Prohibition 

4. Socialist 

— c. The party which was split by 
the civil rights issue was the 


3. Democratic 
4. Progressive 


1. Communist 
2. Republican 
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— d. Republicans and Democrats 
agree fully on all of the fol- 
lowing parts of our foreign pol- 
icy, except 

. Western hemisphere de- 
fense treaty 
. U. S. proposals for interna- 
tional atomic energy control 
. Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Acts 
. Bi-partisan representation 
at U. N. conferences 
. All of the following are ap- 
proved by Republican leaders 
as ways of stopping inflation, 
except 
1. increased production 
2. use of powers already avail- 
able to the government 
8. new rationing system 
4. installment buying curbs 


. The party which favors repeal 

of the Taft-Harley law is the 

1. Republican 3. States’ Righters 
@- Democratic 4. Prohibition 


— g. The party which declares in 
its platform that, “Housing can 
best be supplied and financed 
by private enterprise” is the 

1. Republican 
2. Democratic 


3. Progressive 
4. Socialist 


My score 


IV. POLITICAL HISTORY 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write the 
name or word which best answers it. 
Each counts 4. Total 12. 
1. What was 
the name of Hamilton’s party? 
2. What Presi- 
non-consecutive 








dent served two 


terms? 





3. What was 
the dominant issue in the two pre- 
Civil War decades? 


My score My total score 





My name 


CQ for issue of Oct. 6, 1948 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Each of the following words is taken 
from an article in “America Votes, 
1948.” 

heritage — A noun. Something 
which belongs to one by reason of 
birth is a heritage. Democracy is a 
heritage of the American people be- 
cause it has grown over a period of 


many years, and we have inherited it. 

precinct — A noun which refers to a 
district or area which is used for elec- 
toral purposes of government. In elec- 
tions a precinct has one polling place. 

lobby — A noun. In politics it refers 
to persons or groups who seek to in- 
fluence legislators or other public offi- 
cials: Many business, farm, and labor 
organizations maintain a lobby in 
Washington. 


keynote — A noun. In politics it re- 
fers to the line of duty to be followed 
by a party in a political campaign. It 
particularly refers to the opening 
speech of a national party convention. 

reciprocal — An adjective describing 
a relationship where things of equal 
value are exchanged for each other. 
In reciprocal trade agreeménts, one 
country agrees to lower its tariff bar- 
riers if another agrees to do the same. 
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Fit the Classification 

Have you ever played guggenheim?P 
To its fans, it’s also known as “classifi- 
cations,” “categories,” or simply “the 
game.” The word game below isn’t 
really guggenheim. It’s a variation of 
it. But it’s just as much fun. In the 
left-hand column is a list of words 
that appear in this issue. Opposite 
each, in the right-hand column, are 
three possible classifications. Under 
the word in the left-hand column, 
write the name of the classification 
into which it fits best. Six points for 
each correct answer. 

. impeachment education, government, 

commerce 
agriculture, canning, 

selective service 
insurance, fraternities, 

fashion 
minority groups, 

icine, law 
treaties, religion, 

geology 

My score 


. conservation 
. hazard 
med- 


. prosecution 


5. sanction 


Be Consistent 
What do you mean when you say 

a person is consistent? Suppose you 

were trying to describe a person by 

means of a few well-chosen adjectives. 

Three words in each of the following 

groups of four could be a quick char- 

acterization of someone you know. 

One word in the group would make 

him—or her—seem _ inconsistent. 

Draw a line through the inconsistent 

word. Eight points for each correct 

answer. 

1. genial, gregarious, spectral, 
philanthropic 

2. crusading, smug, complacent, 
passive 

3. arbitrary, dictatorial, pacific, 
autocratic 

4. calculating, conniving, 
opportunistic, unfeigned 


Read All About It 


Quiz is based on materials in issue and designed to test 
reading comprehension and vocabulary. Score totals 100. 


5. notorious, scrupulous, venal, 
infamous 
My score 


Affix the Prefix 

The change in a prefix can effect a 
big change in the meaning of a word. 
For example, effect means accom- 
plish; affect means produce an effect 
upon. The most common prefixes are 
de— away, dewn; re—again; pre or 
pro — before; ad — to; ex — out of; in — 
into, in; con—with. In the following 
list of part-words (roots and suffixes) 
only the prefix has been omitted in 
every case. Using the prefixes given, 
see how many words you can put to- 
gether. Do you know what each word 
means? 
1. clamation 4. 
2. vocate 5. 
3. tensive 


clude 
duce 


Young Voices 

Did you find the four poems in 
“Young Voices” entertaining? If there’s 
any truth in the propositior that peo- 
ple remember best the things that give 
them pleasure, you'll have no trouble 
completing the following sentence: 
1. In “Masquerade,” Estella Gonzales 

compares a plucked evebrow to a 


2. “Victim” describes the wreck of a 


8. The ‘autumn sport that Richard 
Whaley enjoys most is _.______. 

4. In Margaret Renshaw’s poem, the 
“fierce” creature with the unspell- 
able name is the 


5. The eel “tickled a squid to see him 


Three points for every correct an- 
swer. 
My score 


The Campaign 

Check the 
Each correct 
points. ‘ 

1. Quadrennial means 
a_____section of land laid out as a 
four-sided inclosure; b occurring 
once every three years; c____four- 
legged animal. 


most suitable answer. 
answer scores three 


2. W. H. Harrison’s campaign is 
called 
a____the “log cabin and hard cider” 
campaign; b. the “front porch” 
campaign; c blowing off steam 
in a rather ugly form 
3. Dr. Commager 
American campaigns 
concerned with 
a candidates and_ personalities; 
b mud-slinging; c issues 


believes that 
are primarily 


~4. In Dr. Commager’s opinion, a 
campaign 

a____changes votes; b affects 
them very little; c determines 
how the large independent vote will 
fall 

5. Judicious means 

a____in the nature of a betrayal; 
b pertaining to a judge or courts 


of justice; c prudent 
My score Total score 


(Answers in Teacher Edition) 





WORDS to 
the WISE 
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HROUGH the years, American poli- 

tics has produced a colorful vocabu- 
lary of its own. It may be a symptom 
of our traditional party spirit that 
many of these terms are used in an 
uncomplimentary sense. At any rate, 
they've hung on, to become a cher- 
ished part of our American idiom. 
Test your own knowledge of political 
terminology by pairing off the follow- 
ing items. Write the letter of the cor- 
rect definition in the right-hand col- 
umn opposite the number of each po- 
litical term in the left-hand column. 
Ten points for each correct answer. 


l.mugwump a. vote trading 

b. deliver political 
speeches 

c. money, position, 
etc., gained by 
taking advantage 
of one’s political 
office 

.meeting of ‘ elec- 
toral college 


2. logrolling | 


8. stump 


. unfair division in- 
to districts in 
order to give ad- 
vantage to one 
political party 

. influence an elec- 
tion by fraud, as 
voting more than 
once for the same 
candidate 

g. meeting of 
party leaders 

h. soliciting legis- 
lators in order to 


4. favorite son 


— 5. filibuster 


— 6, gerrymander 


— 7, machine 


— 8. stuff the 
ballot box 


influence legisla- 
tion 

i. independent voter 

j. organization using 
underhanded 
practices in order 
to gain political 
ends 

k. candidate sup- 
ported by a par- 
ticular state 

1. delay legislative 
action, usually by 
prolonged: talk 


— 9. caucus 


— 10. graft 

This one doesn’t count: A couple of 
years ago, Progressive Party leader 
Wallace came up with the word trog- 
lodyte. How good is your memory? 
You'll find the word in Webster’s— 
but not in the sense in which Wallace 
used it. 


My score Total score 


(Answers in Teacher Edition) 
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The lampaign ... Our Political Safety Valve 


HAT familiar quadrennial show, the 

Presidential campaign, is now in 

full swing. It has been in full swing, 
one way or another, for more than a 
hundred years, so by now we are pretty 
well used to it. 

The earliest Presidential candidates 
did not engage in campaigns. That 
was thought undignified. But by 1840— 
the year of W. H. Harrison’s “log 
cabin and hard cider” campaign—the 
pattern was pretty well set. There have 
been changes in methods, to be sure— 
none more important than those intro- 
duced by the radio in 1924. But these 
are, after all, changes in degree rather 
than in kind. There are the same 
speeches by the leading candidates, the 
same editorials and cartoons, the same 
mass meetings and parades, the same 
busy activity by the party organzations 
—election posters, raising money, getting 
voters to register and to vote. 

Far more than in other countries, 
American campaigns are concerned with 
candidates and personalities rather than 
with issues. This is partly because, in 
the United States, the voters elect the 
President. In countries that have the 
parliamentary system, people vote 
merely for members of the legislature 
who control the appointment of a prime 
minister. 


Campaigning Is Hard Work 


Also, the American party system tends 
to ignore, or to confuse, issues. It is 
difficult to know which party to vote 
for on the mere matter of issues. (Which 
major party today stands for lowering 
the cost of living, for international co- 
operation, for preparedness, for oppos- 
ing subversive influences? Obviously 
both.) Finally, in a country as large 
as ours, there are always dozens of local 
issues competing for attention. With 
a system of set elections every four 
years, moreover, there is always an 
accumulation of issues. 

The major burden of any campaign 
falls upon the Presidential candidates 
themselves. This burden used to be a 
very heavy one. Even with the radio, 
it is still a heavy one. It gravely taxes 
the strength of candidates, who are 
usually men past their prime. It cuts 
heavily into their time and the per- 


formance of their regular duties. Some 
candidates have refused to undertake 
this kind of campaigning. William 
McKinley conducted a “front porch” 
campaign in 1890. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1940 and 1944 plead that he 
couldn’t take time off from the arduous 
duties of the Presidential office to par- 
ticipate in campaigning. 

Perhaps it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference. Public opinion analysts are 
coming to believe what hard-boiled 
politicians have long believed: that 
few campaigns really change votes. 
Most people, they insist, have made up 
their minds well ahead of time. 

Of course there is a large independent 
vote, but it ordinarily divides pretty 
evenly. Candidates and party organiza- 
tions recognize this when they ignore 
certain states or sections and concen- 
trate on others. It is only in states or 
regions where the vote is normally 
very close that it is worth a party's 
while to exert itself. And even there 
the real work is done not so much 
through speeches and parades, but by 
the local political organization in getting 
out the vote. 


What's the Use? 


If all this is true, what is the use of 
an elaborate and long-drawn-out cam- 
paign? 

This is really a double - barrelled 
question. If we take the second part 
first, the answer is easy. There is no 
use in a long-drawn-out campaign. 
The tradition of a long campaign comes 
down to us from the pre-railroad days 
and the pre-radio days. A hundred years 
or more ago it took months to get 
around the whole of the United States, 
to talk to people in every section and 
state. Nowadays, with rapid communi- 
cation, a campaign can and should be 
conducted in a few weeks or a month. 
But traditions die hard, and the mid- 
summer conventions and the fall cam- 
paigns will probably be with us for 
many years to come. 

The first part of our question, though, 
is more important. What is the use of 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


the campaign? The campaign has, in 
fact, many uses. The first, and most 
obvious, is that it educates the people 
politically. It serves to introduce the 
public to candidates and issues. It af- 
fords an opportunity for the thorough 
discussion of public affairs, and at a 
time when everyone is interested in the 
discussion. It forces the public to think 
about political questions, about national 
needs, and about the whole elaborate 
political machinery. 

In the second place, it gives the 
American people a chance to blow off 
steam. It gives everyone a chance to 
say his say about policies and per- 
sonalities, and gives every editor, every 
columnist, every cartoonist, every small- 
town politician, a chance to throw his 
weight around—temporarily. During 
campaigns Americans talk violently. 
They use the language of revolution 
and catastrophe. But once the election 
is over everyone goes about his business 
calmly enough. The campaign is the 
safety valve of American politics. 

There is a third value, one that is 
so obvious that we are likely to take 

(Concluded on next page) 


. GET TMS NOW — 
“AMERICA STANDS 
UNITED AGAINST 

AGGRESSION AwD 


Hutton in The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Because of ali the rumpus raised, 
Americans are self-conscious about 
political campaigns, and feel they 
must always “explain” to foreigners. 





France’s Dizzy Whirl 


(Concluded from page 12) 
_ The Assembly has not been dissolved 
because the majority of its members fear 
a national election. Some are afraid that 
it may cost them their-jobs, and many 
fear that a new election may result in 
a victory for de Gaulle. 

Basically, it is a two-sided crisis in 
France. In addition to its political side, 
there is also an economic side;and the 
former stems from the latter. The politi- 
cal crisis is merely a surface symptom 
of a deeper econeic malady. 

The core of the trouble is inflation. 
Its chief victim is the French working 


man, Prices today are 14 times higher 
than they were in 1938. Though wages 
have been increased, they still buy only 
half as much as they did before the war. 
The franc is shaky and unstable. 

Because of inflation, the government 
budget has not been balanced. There 
has been too much government spend- 
ing. To pay its bills, the government 
has constantly borrowed money. 

Now here is the “rub.” The parties 
in the center want emphasis put on at- 
tempts to reduce prices and govern- 
ment expenditures. The Socialists and 
the trade unions demand, instead, that 
wages be increased substantially to meet 
the increased cost of living. The down- 
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fall of three recent cabinets has been 
caused by the Socialists’ withdrawal of 
support on wage and price proposals. 

How to resolve this conflict was Pre- 
mier Queuille’s quandary. Within a few 
days after he took office last month the 
new premier came up with his “save- 
the-franc” program. He proposed a bill 
designed to raise $265,000,000 in new 
taxes and cut $64,000,000 in civil and 
military expenses. 

The means proposed for accomplish- 
ing these results were drastic. The bill 
increases direct income taxes by 30 per 
cent and boosts gasoline, bread, tobacco 
and other prices by 25 per cent or more. 
The slashing of the budget is to be ef- 
fected by the firing of tens of thousands 
of civil servants and workers in the na- 
tionalized industries. 

From Saturday morning, September 
18 till Sunday afternoon, September 19, 
without recess, the National Assemblv 
debated Premier ‘Queuille’s financial 
program. The result was a 291-to-251 
victory for the new government. Pre- 
mier Queuille has surmounted his first 
obstacle. But there are more ahead. 
How will he fare in the future? How 
long will his coalition stick together? 

France’s domestic problems are of 
international significance. A_ strong, 
stable France is vital to the success of 
the Marshall Plan. It is also signally im- 
portant in the present East-West tug- 
of-war. France’s success or failure in 
meeting her political and economic 
problems might spell prosperity or 
chaos for much of Europe. 





The Campaign 
(Concluded from previous page) 


it for granted. Each campaign and elec- 
tion gives every American an object 
lesson in democracy, and brings every 
American into the democratic process 
as a participant. A national campaign 
is, in many respects, like a town meet- 
ing: everyone has his say. In the end 
the individual casts his vote, and the 
majority of individual votes decides 
the issue. Americans know that every 
four years they will have a chance to 
decide on candidates and issues, They 
take pride in fulfilling this duty and 
responsibilitv. 

The quadrennial campaign, then, is 
a pretty good thing. Yet it is subiect 
to abuse. No one who studies American 
politics can doubt that it has been 
abused. There is too much talk about 
the Constitution and the Republic being 
at stake, too much viewing with alarm 
and pointing with pride, too much non- 
sense about the only parties that can 
save the countrv. A stenographic report 
of the things the average candidate— 
or even the average American—says dur- 
ing a campaign is enough to make any 


of us blush. 
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Motes, 194 


“American high school stu- 
dents, no less than their 
elders, have a vital stake in 
the outcome of the 1948 national elec- 
tion. Any medium through which the 
background and issues of the campaign 
can be brought to these students, such 
as Scholastic Magazines’ AMERICA 
VOTES, 1948, has the hearty endorse- 
ment of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee.” 
J. HOWARD McGRATH, Chairman 
Democratic National Committee 


public affairs is the beginning 

of good citizenship. In the 
challenging tasks of reconstruction, 
America needs the clear eye and hopeful 
heart of youth — the vigor, energy, and 
robust confidence of the men and women 
who make Tomorrow. We face an era 
of rededication to redeem our great heri- 
tage of ordered liberty under law.” 


HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., Chairman 
Republican National Committee 


Py “A lively, informed interest in 
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We Elect a President 


iLL SmiTH turned 21 last January. For ten 

months he has known the proud sensa- 

tions of being “of age.” But, as Novem- 
ber 2 approaches, Bill knows that one of his 
greatest adult privileges is at hand. William 
Smith, qualified voter, will walk to the polling 
place in his local election district, identify him- 
self, and then help select the next President 
of the United States. 

Bill — along with more than 50,000,000 
other Americans— will also vote for a Vice- 
President, a Congressman from his local Con- 
gressional District, and a great many county, 
city, or township officials. If Bill comes from one 
of 32 states, he will vote for a U, S. Senator 
(see page 16-A). If he comes from one of 33 
states, he will also vote for a Governor for his 
state this November. 

The story of Bill Smith can be told over and 
over again throughout the 48 states — with 
minor variations. In Georgia the minimum vot- 
ing age is 18 instead of 21. In seven states 
(Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia) Bill 
would have to pay a poll tax before receiving 
a ballot. In Maine, state elections are held early 
in September (this year, September 13), while 
Louisiana elected its Governor on April 20. 

In every state, Bill would have to be an 
American citizen, but in Connecticut and South 
Dakota he would have to be a citizen for at 
least five years. In 18 states Bill would have to 

(Continued on next page) 





~ WOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES ELECT: 











the 
every 4 years for 4-year terms 


VOTERS IN THE 


48 STATES ELECT: 


ELECTORAL VOTE 


Total — 531 Needed to Win — 266 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Lovisiana 


In November, 1948, 33 Governors will be elected. 
(Two elected earlier in 1948) 
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pass a test to’ prove that he can read 
and write before receiving a ballot. 
Finally, he would have to be a resident 
of his present election district, county, 
and state for periods varying from 10 
days to two years. 

Bill’s first Election Day is the nation’s 
forty-first Presidential election, For the 
first time the Republicans have nomi- 
nated a candidate who has been previ- 
ously defeated. For the first time since 
1928 (when Bill Smith was one year 
old!), the Democratic candidate is not 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. (For full details 
on the candidates, see pages 4-A 
through 8-A.) 

As an alert citizen, Bill Smith realizes 
that the 1948 Presidential election 
comes at a crucial moment in our his- 
tory. It is the first Presidential election 
since the end of World War II. The 
peace which was to follow the Allied 
victory is far from secure. Here at home, 
mounting inflation may bring us to an- 
other severe business depression. The 
force of atomic bombs, unleashed in its 
terrible fury in 1945, is still uncon- 


We Plect a President, Continued 


trolled by any international authority. 
The United Nations, in an atmosphere 
of East-West tension, must yet prove 
that it is capable of maintaining peace. 

Americans now realize that the Presi- 
dent of the United States — more than 
any other man — carries the heaviest 
responsibility for the nation’s well-being 
and the peace of the world. Through 


his Secretary of State, he is charged 


with creating and carrying out our for- 
eign policy. 

The President must sign, veto, or al- 
low to become law without his signa- 
ture, every bill passed by Congress. He 
appoints thousands of important Gov- 
ernment officials. His Cabinet, selected 
by him, carries through the compli- 
cated, widening daily operations of the 
Federal Government. He is Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the armed forces. 

The Constitution provides that’ the 
President must be at least 35 years old 
and a native-born citizen who has lived 
in the U. S, for at least 14 years. The 
same qualifications apply to the Vice- 


- President, who automatically becomes 


President in case the Chief Executive 
dies, is removed by impeachment, or is 
unable to fulfill his duties. 


Maine 5 Ohio 25 
Maryland 8 Oklahoma 10 
Massachusetts 16 Oregon 6 
Michigan 19 ~=Pennsylvania 35 
Minnesota W Rhode Island 4 
Mississippi 9 = So. Carolina 8 
Missouri 15 = Se. Dakota 4 
Montana 4 ~=iTennessee 12 
Nebraska 6 Texas 23 
4 
3 
1 
8 
8 
2 
3 


Rea 


anowaan 


Nevada 3 Utah 
New Hampshire 4 
New Jersey 16 
New Mexico 4 
New York 47 
No. Carolina 14 
No. Dakota a 


Vermont 
Virginia 1 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 1 
Wyoming 


In the weeks before Election Day, 
Bill Smith and his fellow voters will 
hear and read, over and over again, 
the arguments in favor of the various 
Presidential candidates. But the voters 
do not vote for these candidates at all. 
Instead, they vote for a group of elec- 
tors, known as the Electoral College. 


The Electoral College 


This curious way of electing the 
President was worked out by the men 
who wrote our Constitution in 1787 
The “founding fathers” thought it was 
unsafe to let the voters directly elect 
the President. They believed that a 
group of wise leaders should stand be- 
tween the voters and the Presidency 
to “refine the popular will,” that is, to 
guide the people in making a “wise 
choice.” Accordingly, they provided for 
an “electoral college” composed of elec- 
tors from each state. 

In the first two Presidential elections 
all the electors voted for General Wash- 
ington. But in the 1796 elections the Re- 
publican party (not to be confused with 
the present-day Republicans) nominat- 
ed Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr. 
The Federalist party, led by Alexander 
Hamilton, nominated John Adams and 
Thomas Pinckney. 

Article II, Section I, of the Constitu- 
tion provided that the electors were to 
vote for two men for the highest offices 
without indicating which one they pre- 
ferred as President. The person having 
the most votes would become President; 
the runner-up would become Vice- 
President. When the electors voted in 
1796, Adams (Federalist) got 7! 
votes; Jefferson (Republican) , 68 votes: 
Pinckney (Federalist), 59 votes. For the 
next four years the country had a Presi- 
dent and a Vice-President from opposite 
political parties. 

Another mix-up cccurred in the elec- 
tion of 1800, when Jefferson and Burr 
(the Republican candidates) each got 
73 votes to.65 for Adams and 64 for 
Pinckney, Since Jefferson and Burr were 
tied, the election had to be decided in 
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the House of Representatives, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution 

The Republican voters clearly want- 
ed Jefferson as President, but Burr re- 
fused to step aside. Hamilton, the Fed- 
eralist leader, decided that Jefferson 
was more to be trusted than Burr. So 
he threw his influence to Jefferson, who 
was elected President. 

To avoid such disputes, the Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted in 1804. It provided that each 
elector should vote for one person for 
President and one for Vice-President, 
each to be chosen by a majority of the 
Electoral College. 

Under the Constitution an elector is 
presumed free to vote for anyone he 
chooses. But no one has taken advan- 
tage of this privilege for over 100 years. 
In practice the electors of a state are 
expected to vote for the Presidential 
candidate who wins the majority of the 
popular vote in their state. 


Formal Election on Jan. 6 


The party convention or committee 
in each state names a group of electors. 
Each state has as many electoral votes 
as it has Representatives and Senators 
in Congress. If a state has 21 members 
in the House of Representatives, it has 
23 electoral votes, and each party in 
that state picks 23 electors. (See list, 
on page 2-A.) 

On Election Day the voter casts his 
ballot for the electors whom his party 
has chosen. A- month later, in Decem- 
ber, the electors of the victorious party 
in each state meet in their state capi- 
tals and cast votes for their candidate 
for President. Then these votes are sent 
to Washington by registered mail. On 
January 6 the Senate and House meet 
jointly to count the votes, If one per- 
son has received a majority of the elec- 


1940 ELECTION RESULTS 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, 
elected. Won 38 states; popular 
vote, 27,243,466; 449 electoral 
votes. 

Wendell L. Willkie, Republican, de- 
feated. Won 10 states; popular vote, 
22,304,755; 82 electoral votes. 
Minor parties: Socialist, 99,557; Pro- 
hibition, 57,812; others, 109,722. 
Total popular vote: 49,815,312. 


1944 ELECTION RESULTS 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, 
elected. Won 36 states; popular 
vote, 25,602,505; 432 electoral 
votes. 


Thomas E. Dewey, Republican, de- 


feated. Won 12 states; popular 
vote, 22,006,278; 99 electoral votes. 
Minor parties: Socialist, 80,518; Pro- 
hibition, 74,758; others, 261,625. 
Total popular vote: 48,025,684. 


tora] vote, he is announced President. 

If the joint session of the Senate and 
House, meeting January 6, 1949, finds 
that no candidate has a majority of the 
electoral vote, the Constitution provides 
that the following action should be 
taken: The Senate would withdraw from 
the joint session, and the House would 
then prepare to elect a President from 
among the three men receiving the 
most electoral votes. 

Under the Constitution, each state 
would have one vote in electing a Presi- 
dent. The Representatives from each 
state would ballot among themselves 
and the majority vote would determine 
how the state’s single vote should be 
cast. If the Representatives in any state 
were tied, no vote would be cast for it. 
The man receiving a majority of the 
states’ votes would become President. 

If the election of a Vice-President 
were also in doubt because of the action 
of electors from certain states, the Sen- 
ate would vote to select the Vice-Presi- 
dent. In this case each of the 96 Sen- 
ators would cast one vote. 

There seems little chance that either 
the House or the Senate will be called 
up for these duties next January. Con- 
gress has decided only three Presiden- 
tial elections. The first was the Jeffer- 
son-Burr tie vote in 1800. Then, in 1824, 
no one candidate received more than 
half of the electoral votes. Andrew 
Jackson won 99 votes; John Quincy 
Adams, 84; William H. Crawford, 41; 
and Henry Clay, 37. The House de- 
cided in favor of Adams. 

In 1876 a commission of Congress- 
men and Supreme Court justices de- 
cided a disputed election between Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, Republican, and Sam- 
uel J. Tilden, Democrat. Voting along 
party lines, Congress awarded Hayes 
the election. 
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Political Parties: 
How They Operate 


The growth of our two-party system 
(see pages 14-A, 15-A) is mainly re- 
sponsible for our clear-cut Presidential 
election results. A large proportion of 
Americans always vote for one major 
party or the other, regardless of the 
candidates in the field. Strong party 
loyalties have developed over the years, 
although an increasing percentage of 
the electorate votes independently of 
party labels. 

The major parties are organized like 
a huge pyramid. At the top is the na- 
tional committee, which directs the 
Presidential campaign and keeps in 
touch with the state committees. Each 
national committee is composed of a 
man and a woman from each state and 
territory. 

The state committees work closely 
with the county and city organizations. 
At the base of the pyramid are the pre- 
cinct organizations. There are more 
than 120,000 of these voting precincts 
throughout the country. Party precinct 
leaders are responsible for “getting out 
the vote” and for winning favor among 
the voters all year round. 

Voters who are loyal to one party 
(as opposed to “independent” voters) 
have the opportunity to help select their 
party’s candidates for local and state 
offices, This is done through primary 
elections, usually held in the spring. A 
primary is a preliminary election in 
which enrolled voters of a party choose 
be*ween candidates of one party. 

There are, in addition, Presidential 
primaries. In these elections, enrolled 
voters make known their choice for a 
Presidential candidate. The results of 
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mildly interested in becoming Vice- 

President of the United States in 
1945. And less than three months later, 
when he became President upon the 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the for- 
mer farm boy from Missouri told a group 
of White House reporters, “Last night 
the whole weight of the moon and stars 
and all the planets fell on me. I feel 
a tremendous responsibility. Please pray 
for me. I mean that.” 

It was a quite different man who ap- 
peared on the platform at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in the early 
hours of July 15, 1948. Truman was 
there to accept his party’s nomination 
for the Presidency of the United States 
— a nomination he had worked dili- 
gently and openly to win. 

Many Democratic delegates had 
hoped to make General Eisenhower 
their candidate. Most Southern dele- 
gates were openly rebellious against 
the Truman candidacy. But Truman ig- 
nored all this in his fiery, hard-hitting 


fons S. TRUMAN was only 


acceptance speech. He delivered a sear- ‘ 


ing blast against the Republican Con- 
gress. When he announced that he was 
calling Congress into special session, he 
brought the assembled party leaders 
to their feet in the loudest roar of en- 
thusiasm the convention had witnessed. 

The Democratic candidate, of solid 
build and medium height, was born 
May 8, 1884, on a farm at Lamar, in 
southwest Missouri. He was the son of 
John Anderson Truman and Martha 
Young Truman, who later moved to 
Jackson County, outside of Kansas City. 
There Harry was graduated from Inde- 


pendence High School in 1901. After 
that he had two years of night law 
school. Harry helped on the family farm 
and ran it after his father’s death. 

In World War I, Truman was a lieu- 
tenant and captain in the 129th Field 
Artillery, 35th Division. He served with 
distinction overseas in 1918. After the 
war he ran a haberdashery store with a 
partner in Kansas City, but failed. 

In 1919 Mr. Truman married Bess 
Wallace, a schoolmate in Independence. 
They have one daughter, Mary Mar- 
garet, now 24 years old. 

Truman went into local politics in 
Kansas City, and in 1922 was elected 
judge of the county court of Jackson 
County. This is not a judicial office, 
but an administrative one managing 
county affairs. From 1926 to 1934 he 
served ably as presiding judge. 

In 1934 Truman ran for the U. S. 
Senate with the support of Tom Pen- 
dergast, Kansas City’s boss. Pendergast 
was later convicted of income tax 
frauds and sentenced to prison. Truman 
remained personally loyal to his old 
friend. He denied that Pendergast ever 
had asked him to do a dishonest act. 

In the Senate, Truman supported 
President Roosevelt's New Deal poli- 
cies, voting for all major administration 
bills. During his second term Truman 
was appointed chairman of the special 
Senate Committee Investigating the 
Defense Program. Truman worked ef- 
fectively, with the support of both par- 
ties, to hold down expenditures and to 
prevent graft or inefficiency. 

Truman’s three and a half years in 
the White House have tested every 


Harry §. Truman 


Democratic Presidential Candidate 


fiber of his physical, mental, and polit- 
ical strength. He succeeded to the 
Presidency just before the end of World 
War II, and just as the United Nations 
started its crisis-ridden career. Since 
1945, Russia and the United States 
have changed from wartime allies to 
opponents in the “cold war.” While 
some criticize Truman for his handling 
of foreign affairs, few would argue that 
he is personally responsible for the 
menace of Communist aggression. 

Our foreign policy has been directed 
in a bipartisan fashion, but the Presi- 
dent is mainly responsible for the Tru- 
man Doctrine of 1947 (to aid Greece 
and Turkey against threats from Rus- 
sia). This was broadened in June, 1947, 
when the Marshall Plan (now the Eur- 
opean Recovery~Program) was intro- 
duced by Truman’s new Secretary of 
State, George C. Marshall. 


The Hostile Congress 


On domestic policy, Truman has 
faced an almost continuously hostile 
Congress. In 1946, a coalition of Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats 
failed to give the President the price- 
control and rationing powers he de- 
manded. The Republican-led Eightieth 
Congress (1947-48) was still less co- 
operative. Some of its most important 
measures, including income tax reduc- 
tion and the Taft-Hartley Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, were passed 
over Truman’s veto. 

In the face of Congressional opposi- 
tion, Truman has called for long-range 
social welfare legislation in the New 
Deal tradition. These include a Fed- 
eral housing program, Federal aid to 
education, extension of social security, 
raising of the minimum wage, and a 
national health program. While the Re- 
publicans do not necessarily oppose all 
these measures, none was enacted by 
the Eightieth Congress. 

Some Administration measures have 
been passed by Congress. These include 
the creation of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission and the unifica- 
tion of the armed services. Using the 
powers of the Chief Executive, Truman 
has instituted a “loyalty check” of all 
Government employees. More recently, 
he ordered an end to any remaining 
discrimination against minority groups 
in the Federal Government, as part of 
his ten-point civil rights program. It is 

(Concluded on page 8-A) 
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Thomas f. 


Newey 


Republican Presidential Candidate 


the state, and ever foremost in a 

tongue debate,” runs the caption in 
a high school year book, under the pho- 
tograph of a bright-eyed lad. The year 
is 1919; the boy, Tom Dewey. 

Since 1943 he has been “steering the 
state” of New York as Governor. Now 
he has moved into the nation’s most 
important “tongue debate”—the battle 
for the Presidency. This is Thomas 
Edmund Dewey’s third attempt to 
reach the White House. Wendell Willkie 
defeated him for the Republican nom- 
ination in 1940. Four years later, Dewey 
won his party’s nomination, but was de- 
feated by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The New York Governor, at 46, is 
still a young man in vigorous good 
health. He has entered his second Presi- 
dential campaign race with the full 
confidence that this will be “a Repub- 
lican year.” This confidence may or may 
not prove itself justified on November 2. 
But it was part of Dewey's smooth- 
working organization which helped him 
to victory at the Republican convention. 
Many delegates favorable to other can- 
didates simply lost heart at the sheer 
exuberance of the Dewey group. 

Dewey’s six-year record as governor 
may give some indication of the type 
of national administration he would 
bring to the nation. 

He has provided efficient government 
for New York. He has appointed out- 
standing men to key positions, experts 
in their fields whom he has persuaded 
to sacrifice higher salaries for the lower 
pay offered in public service. 


a) IRST in the council hall to steer 


Pay-as-you-go Government 


Governor Dewey believes strongly in 
a pay-as-you-go Lasis for government. 
He has built up surpluses in the state 
treasury, although he is accused of econ- 
omizing on needed expenditures. The 
Gcvernor sponsored the Ives-Quinn 
Fair Employment Practices Law (the 
pioneer state law in the anti-discrimina- 
tion field), a state rent-control law pat- 
terned: on the Federal law, increased 
wages for public employees, afd hous- 
ing and branch colleges for veterans. 

On the other hand, Dewey has been 
accused of refusing needed help to 
New York City. Some teachers declare 
that he has skimped in his support of 
education and increased teachers’ sal- 
aries. Dewey is reported to have said 
recently that teachers have the “most 


> 


vicious” lobby in the nation. While this 
statement has been denied by the Gov- 
ernor’s staff, it has created considerable 
ill feeling among educators. Dewey also 
signed, over strong labor opposition, the 
Condon-Wadlin law forbidding strikes 
by public employees in New York State. 

Dewey is an “internationalist,” that 
is, he supports, in the main, the bi- 
partisan foreign policy which has de- 
veloped since World War II. He has, 
however, taken the Democratic Admin- 
istration severely to task on several oc- 
casions for its handling of certain as- 
pects of foreign affairs. 

Dewey’s principal adviser on foreign 
policy is John Foster Dulles, Wall Street 
lawyer who is considered a likely choice 
for Secretary of State in a Dewey cab- 
inet. Secretary Marshall and Senator 
Arthuf H. Vandenberg have kept in 
close contact with Dulles over the past 
few months. It seems reasonable to 
assume that the three men agree in 
principle on most current foreign policy 
decisions. 

Just before World War II Governor 
Dewey favored “every possible aid to 
Great Britain short of war.” However, 
he condemned the original terms of the 
Lend-Lease bill, saying it would end 
“free government and would abolish 
the Congress for all practical purposes.” 

Governor Dewey’s grandfather was 
one of the Republican party founders. 
His father, George Martin Dewey, 
was for many years Republican county 
chairman and postmaster at Owosso, 
Michigan. There Dewey was born, 
March 24, 1902. His mother, who is 
still living, is Anne Thomas Dewey. 


Photo courtesy Republican National Committee 


Dewey’s father was also editor of the 
local weekly newspaper. Young Tom 
had a profitable newspaper route, and 
learned to set type in the print shop. 
He saved $800 toward his college ex- 
penses at the University of Michigan. 
There he made a good scholastic record, 
and took up singing. He has a fine 
baritone voice. After he took his law 
degree at Columbia University, he aban- 
doned singing as a professional career. 

He still loves concerts, opera, and 
singing duets with his lovely wife. She 
is the former Frances Eileen Hutt, a 
fellow music student. Before their mar- 
riage she starred in musical comedies 
as Eileen Hoyt. The Deweys have two 
sons, Thomas Edmund, Jr., aged 15, 
and John Martin, who is 12. The family 
make a happy foursome, and the boys 
enjoy the farm at Pawling, N. Y., almost 
as much as their father does. 

After his graduation from law school, 
Dewey went into private practice. At 
29 he was appointed chief assistant to 
U. S. District Attorney George Z. 
Medalie, of New York. Here, with a 
staff of 60 lawyers under him, the 
young man demonstrated his capacity 
for hard work and genius for organiza- 
tion. 

Four years later, in 1935, when 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman was 
searching for a special prosecutor to 
smash rackets and vice rings, he se- 
lected Dewey. As a crusading prose- 
cutor, Dewey made a brilliant record 
and acquired a front-page reputation 
throughout the nation. Of 73 cases 
tried, he won 72 convictions, sending 

(Concluded on page 8-A) 
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ENATOR ALBEN WILLIAM 

BARKLEY of Kentucky went to the 
Democratic national convention in 
Philadelphia to deliver a keynote 
speech. As a loyal party veteran, he 
was also named chairman of the com- 
mittee to notify the Vice-Presidential 
candidate of his nomination. But events 
moved in entirely unexpected direc- 
tions, and Senator Barkley left Phila- 
delphia having informed himself that 
he was the Democratic Vice-Presi- 
dential nominee! 

It was Barkley’s spirited keynote 
oration, and the spontaneous demon- 
stration for him that followed, which 
insured him second place on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. In a way, too, it was a 
richly deserved reward for a stalwart 
Democratic leader. 

Barkley has been a delegate to his 
party's national convention ever since 
1920. He has served in Congress con- 
tinuously since 1913, first as a Repre- 
sentative, and, from 1927, as a Sen- 
ator. He was named Senate Majority 
Leader in 1937, and became the prin- 
cipal Administration spokesman in Con- 
gress. His loyalty to President Roose- 
velt was broken only once. He mo- 
mentarily resigned his Senate leader- 
ship in 1944 following a particularly 
bitter . bill veto by the President. 
Several days later, Roosevelt wrote 


Alben W. Barkley 


Democratic 
Vice-Presidential Candidate 


“Dear Alben” a letter which patched 
things up. In the Republican-led Eighti- 
eth Congress, Barkley has served as 
Minority Leader. 

The Senator was born on November 
24, 1877, in a log cabin in Graves 
County, southwest Kentucky. He la- 
bored in his father’s tobacco fields 
while going to school, and then worked 
his way through nearby Marvin Col- 
lege. He later went on to the Universit 
of Virginia Law School, and was = 
mitted to the Kentucky bar in 1901. 
Several years later, he campaigned 
successfully on mule-back for the office 
of prosecuting attorney of McCracken 
County. He served as county judge 
until his election to Congress. 

Barkley’s role in Congress has natu- 
rally been somewhat less important 
since the Republicans took control ‘n 
1947. He has remained completely 
loyal to President Truman, although he 
complained about a lack of cooperation 
between the White House and the 


Harris & Ewing 


Democratic Congressional minority. 
Any sych differences were ended be- 
fore the July special session. 

A genial Kentuckian, Barkley is a 
hard worker who knows how to relax. 
He is a welcome guest at parties, where 
he is usually the center of attraction. 
A widower, the Senator has a son and 
two daughters. If elected, he would be 
the oldest man ever to become Vice- 
President. He is in excellent physical 
condition, and his age does-not ham- 
per his carnpaign activities in any way. 


BaeAkKAwkKAxkaAakaxarx 


Republican National Committee 


wis’ young Earl Warren wanted 
to go places, he hopped on his 
faithful burro, Jack. Old-timers still re- 
member the tow-headed youngster rid- 
ing through the streets of Bakersfield, 
California. Today that lad is Governor 
of California, and the Vice-Presidential 
candidate on the Republican ticket. 

In 1944 he turned down the invita- 
tion to run with Dewey. Four years 
later he was a candidate for President 
and came to the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion as California’s favorite son, with 


Karl Warren 


Republican 
Vice-Presidential Candidate 


strong western support. He was per- 
suaded to accept second place after 
being assured that he'd get responsible 
administrative duties as Vice-President. 

Tall, handsome, white-haired, blue- 
eyed Earl Warren is a person easy to 
meet. He is on excellent terms with 
leaders of both parties. Californians like 
him, and have twice elected him Gov- 
ernor. Under his state’s unique’ primary 
laws, he was nominated by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

Earl Warren’s family moved to Bak- 
ersfield when he .was only three years 
old. He was born in Los Angeles, March 
19, 1891. His father, Norwegian born, 
was a skilled railway car repair man. 
His mother was Swedish. 

Earl went to the local high school. 
He worked during his vacations, and 
kept his promise to his father to bank 
his money and continue his schooling. 
He was graduated from the University 
of California in 1912. Two years later 
he took his law degree. He worked in a 


San Francisco law office until he was 
drafted in World War I. 

After his discharge, Warren was ap- 
pointed clerk of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in the State Legislature. Thus be- 
gan his career with the Republican 
party in California. Up the ladder he 
went, until he became a crusading 
district attorney for Alameda County, 
then state attorney-general, then gov- 
ernor. 

When Warren became Governor in 
1943, California was crowded with war 
workers and military personnel. Hous- 
ing, schools, sanitation, law enforce- 
ment were all serious problems. Gov- 
ernor Warren streamlined the govern- 
ment organizdtion, reduced friction be- 
tween capital and labor, launched a 
far-reaching program of public service. 

The year he became district attor- 
ney he married Nina Palmquist. The 
Warrens have three boys and three 
girls. The handsome, active Warren 
children are a tremendous asset in the 
Governor’s campaign. They have al- 
ready become affectionately known 
throughout the country. 

Warren has not always agreed with 
his party’s actions in Congress. He op- 
posed any hasty movement away from 
price controls. He also did not believe 
that income taxes should be cut, until 
the national debt was further reduced. 
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Henry A. Wallace 


Progressive 
Presidential Candidate 


“M\HE CHOICE is Wallace or war.” 
This was one of the keynotes at 
the founding convention of the Progres- 
sive party, which gave to Henry Agard 
Wallace its unanimous nomination for 
President of the United States. 

Wallace’s nomination had been a sure 
thing since he announced last Decem- 
ber 29 that he would lead a “new 
party.” At that time; and many times 
since, he charged that both the Demo- 
crats and Republicans are leading the 
nation to war with Russia. 

For years, Wallace was an ardent 
New Dealer, a loyal Democrat, and a 
friend and admirer of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. As Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Wallace was one of the most 
colorful figures in FDR’s New Deal 
Administration. (A decade earlier, Wal- 
lace’s father had also been Secretary 
of Agriculture —in President Harding's 
Republican Cabinet.) 

With Roosevelt’s endorsement, Wal- 
lace became Vice-President in 1941. 
Four years later, Harry S. Truman 
(then a Senator from Missouri) de- 
feated Wallace for the Democratic 
Vice-Presidential nomination. Wallace 
served briefly under Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman as Secretary of Com- 
merce, but Mr. Truman dismissed him 
in September, 1946, after Wallace pub- 
licly opposed the Administration’s for- 
eign policy. 

“Uncle Henry’s” Grandson 


This discord between Wallace and 
Truman has mounted steadily. Progres- 
sive party campaign guns are trained 
far more frequently on the Democrats 
than on the Republicans. 

Wallace was born in Adair County, 
Iowa, on October 7, 1888. His grand- 
father, widely known as “Uncle Henry,” 
started the magazine Wallace’s Farmer, 
which his son and grandson have since 
edited. The Progressive nominee was 
graduated from Iowa State Agricultural 
College in 1910, and married Ilo 
Browne four years later. The Wallaces 
have three children. 

Before going to Washington in 1933, 
Wallace had achieved recognition for 
his production of a greatly improved 
seed corn. His interest in scientific agri- 
cultural improvements still occupies 
much of his time. After he left the Tru- 
man Cabinet, Wallace became editor 
of the liberal New Republic magazine. 


HENRY A. WALLACE 


He ended his connection with the mag- 
azine this summer. 

Many of Wallace's followers believe 
that he is a fearless, honest man, who 
will work for the “peace, freedom, and 
abundance” which will benefit the com- 
mon man. Many admire him for what 
they believe he represents—the cru- 
sading quality of the Roosevelt New 
Deal. Still others, while doubtful about 
Wallace, are determined to support a 
“new” party differing from the two 
older major parties. 

But there are many who believe that 
the Progressive party is controlled by 
the Communists. These people believe 
that Wallace, knowingly or unknowing- 
ly, is following a “line” which benefits 
Russia and can do nothing but harm to 
the U. S. Wallace’s opponents claim that 
almost all of his top advisers are Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers. 

In an attempt to make his position 
clear on the matter, Wallace said on 
August 24, “If there are any Com- 
munists that believe in the violent over- 
throw of the United States government 
I do not want their support.” Despite 
this statement, the question of Com- 
munist influence will continue to play 
an active part in the Wallace campaign. 


Glen Hl. Taylor 


Progressive 
Vice-Presidential Candidate 


N PHILADELPHIA'S Shibe Park on 
a hot July evening, a 44-year-old 
United States Senator, his brother, his 
wife, and his eldest son harmonized on 
an old barber shop favorite, “I Love 
You As I Never Loved Before.” The 
crowd of 25,000 people watching and 
listening roared its approval. 
This was how the Vice-Presidential 





Progressive party photos 


SENATOR GLEN H. TAYLOR 


candidate on the Progressive party tick- 
et concluded his acceptance speech. 
Senator Glen Hearst Taylor of Idaho, 
former professional singer, has mixed 
entertainment and persuasion in all of 
his political campaigns. But his musical 
abilities reveal only part of Taylor's 
character. 

He was elected to the Senate in 1944 
as a Democrat. His maiden speech de- 
manded approval of Henry A. Wallace’s 
appointment as Secretary of Commerce. 
In 1947, he and Senator Wayne L. 
Morse (Rep., Oregon) led an unsuc- 
cessful fight against overriding Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management Relations Act. This 
vear, Taylor attempted to prevent Sen- 
ate approval of the draft bill with a 
17-hour filibuster. In joining the Wal- 
lace movement, Taylor commented, 
“I'm not leaving the Democratic party. 
It left me.” 


Texas Ranger's Son 


Senator Taylor was born in Portland, 
Oregon, on April 12, 1904. His father 
was a retired Texas Ranger and min- 
ister. The Taylor family moved to 
Idaho. where Glen left school at 15 
to become a sheetmetal worker’s ap- 
prentice. He soon joined his brother in 
a dramatic road show, and was owner 
and manager of several entertainment 
ventures from 1926 until World War II. 
During the war he worked in a Cali- 
fornia munitions plant. 

The Senator is married to Dora Pike, 
a former co-star in the Glendora Play- 
ers. They have three young sons — Glen 
Arod, Paul Jon, and Gregory Alan. 

Taylor and Wallace see eye-to-eye on 
foreign and domestic issues. The Sen- 
ator introduced a substitute European 
aid plan to Congress, which would 
have created a fund to be administered 
by the United Nations. A year ago he 
made a cross-country horseback trip as 
a dramatic way to campaign against 
the present bipartisan foreign policy. 





Minor Party Candidates 


States’ Rights Democrats 


GOVERNOR J. STROM THURMOND 
of South Carolina is the Presidential 
nominee of the “Dixiecrats”—the South- 
ern Democrats who have bolted their 
party’s leadership over the issue of Pres- 
ident Truman’s civil rights program. 

A much-decorated World War II vet- 
eran, Thurmond was elected governor 
in 1946. He classifies himself as a “pro- 
gressive Southerner,” and has urged 
abolition of the poll tax in his state, leg- 
islation for a secret ballot in general 
elections, and a merit system for state 
employees. His principal campaign is- 
sue is “the sovereignty of the states as 
opposed to Federal Government inter- 
ference.” The Governor is not an advo- 
cate of “white supremacy,” but favors 
the South’s traditional policy of segre- 
gation of NegroeS and whites. 

Thurmond was born in Edgefield, 
South Carolina, on December 5, 1902. 
Last year, he married his attractive sec- 
retary, Jean Crouch. He is a graduate 
of Clemson College, and was a teacher 
before entering the South Carolina sen- 
ate in 1931. 

GOVERNOR FIELDING L. WRIGHT 
of Mississippi is Thurmond’s Vice-Pres- 


idential running mate. He was born at 
Rolling Fork, Mississippi, on May 16, 
1895. He was graduated from the Univ. 
of Alabama, and has been a member of 
both houses of his state’s legislature. 
Wright is married and has two children. 


Socialists 


NORMAN THOMAS is now engaged 
in his sixth campaign for the Presidency 
as the candidate of the Socialist party. 
Since 1932, when the Socialists received 
nearly 900,000 votes, the party's 
strength has waned—partly because 
much of its domestic program has al- 
ready been enacted into law. 

Thomas has devoted a lifetime to the 
Socialist party, pacifism, civil liberties, 
and social work. A former Presbyterian 
clergyman, he left the church in 1931. 
Besides his Presidential campaigns, he 
has been a candidate for governor of 
New York State and for mayor of New 
York City. 


THOMAS 


The tall gray-haired Socialist leader 
was born in Marion, Ohio, on November 
20, 1884. Thomas was educated at 
Bucknell and Princeton Universities. He 
is a widower and has five children. 

Thomas has consistently opposed war 
as a national policy. He has attacked 
Henry A. Wallace for believing that he 
could win peace by partnership with 
Russia. Communism as practiced in 
Russia, Thomas believes, is a “betrayal 
of socialism.” 

In domestic policies, the Socialist 
party proposes “social ownership and 
democratic management of the means 
of production and distribution.” 

PROF, TUCKER P. SMITH, of Oli- 
vet College, Michigan, is Thomas’ Vice- 
Presidential running mate. He has been 
active in CIO labor union organization. 
He was born in 1899 in Perry, Missouri, 
is married and has a daughter. 


ALSO RUNNING 


Socialist Labor party—Organized in 
present form in 1890 by Daniel De 
Leon. Edward A. Teichert, Greensburg, 
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Pa., for President. Stephen Emery, New 
York City, for Vice-President. 

Socialist Workers party—Organized in 
1928 by Communists supporting views 
of Leon Trotsky. Farrell Dobbs, New 
York City, for President. Grace H. Carl- 
son, Minneapolis, for Vice-Pres. 

Greenback party—John G. Scott, 
Craryville, N. Y., for President. Gran- 
ville B. Leeke, South Bend, Ind., for 
Vice-President. 

Prohibition party—Claude A. Watson, 
Los Angeles, for President. Dale H. 
Learn, East Stroudsburg, Pa., for Vice- 
President. 

American Vegetarian party—John 
Maxwell, Chicago, for President; Symon 
Gould, New York City, for Vice-Pres. 
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Harry S. Truman 
(Concluded from page 4-A) 


this program which has: drawn such 
sharp fire from Southern Democrats. 
Despite such criticism, Truman has re- 
fused to retreat from his position. 

The President’s attitude towards 
labor has met with a mixed reception 
from labor unions. He has intervened 
in a number of nation-wide strikes, and 
once proposed that striking railroad 
workers be drafted into the Army. The 
Administration won out over John L. 
Lewis, United Mine Workers’ chief, on 
the Government's right to enforce oper- 
ation of coal mings. On the other hand, 
the President won labor union applause 
for his forceful, if unsuccessful, stand 
against the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Truman has been criticized for his 
super-loyalty—his thick-and-thin devo- 
tion to old friends regardless. of their 
actions. Edwin W. Pauley provides the 
most notable example. Pavley had full 
Presidential support for several high- 
ranking Federal positions, despite his 
unsavory record in oil-land leases and 
commodity speculation. 

For the present campaign, candidate 
Truman has adopted a new “folksy” 
manner. He has largely given up formal 
speeches, and instead speaks “off the 
cuff,” without a prepared text. The 
strategy of his campaigners is to present 
him as a common man, who will work 
valiantly for the interests of all ordinary 
men and women. 


Thomas E. Dewey 
(Concluded from page 5-A) 


to jail such notorious vice figures as 
“Lucky” Luciano. He ran for public 
office for the first time in 1937, when 
he was 35 years old. By an overwhelm- 
ing vote he was elected District Attor- 
ney of New York City. In 1942, he won 
the governorship of New York State, 
and was re-elected in 1946 by the 
largest majority ever recorded in the 
state. 

Throughout his career, Dewey has 
surrounded himself with a team of ex- 
tremely capable, devoted, and hard- 
working associates. He has carried this 
through in his present campaign, draw- 
ing men from all segmepts of the Re- 
publican party to aid him. This team- 
work, which he surely would take to 
the White House with him, is one of 
Dewey’s strongest appeals to the voting 
public. 

Dewey is the type of man who wins 
respect, but not warm affection. To 
some persons he appears to be calcu- 
lating, ambitious, and a bit smug. He 
has often been criticized for his failure 
to speak out on important issues of the 
day. 

But it is in the role of a man de- 
termined to “clean house” swiftly and 
effectively that Dewey is known to most 
Americans. His success or failure on 
Election Day will depend partly on how 
much importance the voters give to 
such a Federal house-cleaning. 
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Justus in the Minneapolis Star 


The Issues of the Campaign 


et’s get back to our friend, Bill 
L Smith, who is voting for the first 
time this year (see page 1-A). 
How is Bill going to make his choice 
among the candidates and parties? 

Many people give little thought to 
their choice. They may vote for a par- 
ticular party “because my father and 
grandfather did.” Others, even more 
careless, boast that they “never listen 
to all that political clap-trap” and base 
their votes on a hunch or guess. 

But Bill wants to go about his voting 
in an intelligent way. First he will com- 
pare the records, personalities, and 
promises of the individual candidates. 
Then he will examine the platforms on 


which the parties base their campaigns 
(see pages 11-A—13-A). 


Look Out for “Vote Catchers” 

What will Bill find in the platforms? 
He will soon realize that every party 
writes its platform to include something 
for everyone. No party would dare 
omit, for instance, its promises to work- 
ers, small businessmen, or farmers. 
Therefore, Bill will have to go slowly, 
and gauge each plank against this test: 
Does the party record indicate that it 
will really work for these pledges? Or 
are the pledges an attempt simply to 
“catch votes.” 

Bill will also realize that the plat- 
forms alone cannot tell the whole story. 
Often the major parties agree closely 
on certain planks. Yet the parties might 
go about fulfilling their pledges by 
widely differing methods. For example, 
the Democrats, Republicans, Progres- 
sives, and every one else favor more or 
better schools. In their platforms, how- 
ever, the Republicans call for “equality 
of educational oportunity for all” with- 
out mentioning specifically how they 
would finance it, and the Democrats fa- 
vor Federal assistance to education 
under control of the states. 

Among the many issues discussed in 
the party platforms, a few of burning 
and immediate importance are certain 
to play a large part in. the campaign. 
These issues are discussed in detail on 
these pages. 


1. FOREIGN POLICY 


“Politics stops at the water's edge.” 
This idea has been woven into the 
fabric of our foreign policy, particu- 
larly during and since World War II. 
It means that the leaders of both major 
parties agree to act in mutual accord 
on foreign policy matters, presenting 
a united front to the world. 

There have been, of course, extensive 
and bitter disputes in Congress over 
certain foreign policy measures. But the 
Democratic Administration and Con- 
gress (led by Republicans since 1947) 
have shaped and approved: (1) U. S. 
entry and leading participation in the 
United Nations; (2) the Truman Doc- 
trine to aid Greece and Turkey; (3) 
the Marshall Plan (European Recovery 
Program). 

The Republican-led Senate approved 
the Western Hemisphere Defense 
Treaty, worked out last year in Rio de 
Janeiro. Both Republicans and Demo- 
crats are in general agreement on the 
U. S. proposals for international atomic 
energy control put before the United 
Nations. At every U. N. General As- 
sembly meeting and at all important 
big-power conferences, the Administra- 
tion has included in the American dele- 
gation important Republican foreign 
policy leaders. 

Yet American foreign policy is the 
center of many sharply fought cam- 
paign arguments. Many Republicans 
claim that President Roosevelt “ap- 
peased” Soviet Russia at his wartime 
meetings with Generalissimo Stalin. 
FDR is accused of giving in to the So- 
viet dictator on Poland, China, Russia’s 
three votes (to the U. S.’s one) in the 
U. N., and on many other matters. 

The Republican argument runs that 
Mr. Truman and James F. Byrnes, 
whom he appointed as Secretary of 
State, did little to reverse this trend — at 
least for a considerable period. There is 
also criticism that the Administration’s 
U. N. policies have been confused and 
uncoordinated. 

Democrats defend the Roosevelt- 
Truman policy toward Russia as the 


only one which could insure unity 
among the wartime allies against Ger- 
many and Japan. In addition, Demo- 
crats warn that a Republican Adminis- 
tration might return to a high-tariff pol- 
icy, which would obstruct or destroy 
the expanding world trade program de- 
veloped since 1934. They point to Con- 
gress’ recent watering-down of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Acts, orig- 
inally conceived by former Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. Also, Democrats 
claim that isolationist attempts to ham- 
per or restrict foreign aid programs were 
led mainly by Republicans. 


Strongest opposition to the present 
bipartisan foreign policy comes from 
the Progressive party. The Progressives 
condemn the whole structure of ERP 
and our stiffened attitude toward 
Russia. They claim that Republicans 
and Democrats alike are leading the 
United States down the road to war. 


2. HIGH PRICES 


Every housewife is feeling the pinch- 
ing effects of sky-high prices. When 
she goes to the polls next month, she is 
going to hold someone responsible. 
But whom? 


Republicans and Democrats —ac- 
cording to their campaign barrages — 
are each ready to lay the blame for 
inflation at the feet of the other party. 

In his message to the special session 
of Congress this summer, President 
Truman renewed his plea for price con- 
trol and rationing powers, as well as 
many other anti-inflation powers. Con- 
gress granted almost none of the Presi- 
dent’s requests. On this basis, Mr. 
Truman speaks of a “do-nothing” Con- 
gress, which refused to help him combat 
inflation. 


The Republicans have a different 
story. First, they point out that it was 
the 79th Congress, led by Democrats, 
which eased price controls in 1946, and 
that Mr. Truman himself ended controls 
on meat. Second, the Republicans do 
not believe that extensive governmental 
controls can successfully reduce prices. 


They believe that the best answer is 
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reduced governmental expenditures and 
increased production of all types of 
goods, Finally, the Republicans claim 
that the Administration has failed to 
use certain fiscal powers already avail- 
able without Congressional action. 


3. U. S. COMMUNISM 


As the party platforms show (see 
page 13-A), the Progressive party dif- 
fers widely from the two major parties 
in its attitude towards the possible 
threat of Communism in the United 
States. The Democrats and Republicans 
agree that Communism is a danger — 
both at home and abroad. Again, as 
with inflation, the disagreement is on 
who is responsible. 

Recent héarings by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, led by 
Rep. J. Parnell Thomas (Republican, 
N. J.), have raised the specter of a 
Communist “spy ring” within the Fed- 
eral Government. Republicans have 
been quick to blame Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman for allowing this al- 
leged Communist infiltration. 

President Truman has denounced the 
Congressional “spy” investigations. He 
claims that no information has been 
revealed that has not already been pre- 
sented to a Federal Grand Jury investi- 
gating Communist influence. In addi- 
tion Mr. Truman stated recently that 
the hearings are “undermining public 
confidence in the Government.” The 
President and his Democratic campaign 
managers are willing to stand on the 
record of the Federal “loyalty tests,” 
started by Mr. Truman last year. 


4. HOUSING 

It would take ten million new homes 
to satisfy America’s immediate crying 
need for adequate housing. If these 


homes were suddenly created —and 
were available at prices within the 
reach of lower-income families —the 
nation’s housing problem would hardly 
be a campaign issue. 

But housing is an important issue, 
and it expresses an important basic 
difference in the attitudes of the two 
major parties. The Democratic platform 
proposes a long-range public housing 
program, with substantial financial aid 
from the Federal Government. The Re- 
publicans believe that private enter- 
prise can best do the job—and that 
Government financial aid should be 
called upon only for slum clearance and 
low rental housing where private enter- 
prise may be unwilling to build. 

The housing shortage presents a 
rather special problem. Senator Robert 
A. Taft, Senate Republican leader, is a 
joint sponsor of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner long-range housing bill. How- 
ever, opposition from a combination of 
Republicans and Democrats has pre- 
vented its passage over a number of 
years. In recent special session Senator 
Taft urged its postponement. 


5. CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Democrats, Republicans, and 
Progressives have adopted platform 
planks calling for immediate Congres- 
sional action on many civil rights meas- 
ures. Only the States’ Rights Democrats 
stand against such measures, claiming 
that they are an unwarranted invasion 
into the rights of the individual states. 

If the major parties agree on civil 
rights legislation, why has not Congress 
acted before this? 

States’ Rights Democrats believe they 
have the answer. They say that the 
major parties are attempting merely to 
win votes from minority groups through- 


out the country by advocating civil 
rights legislation. The States’ Righters 
claim that the major parties are not 
making an honest attempt to solve the 
problem of inter-race relations — a prob- 
lem which is nation-wide and not con- 
fined only to certain Southern states. 

During the special session of Con- 
gress this summer, Mr. Truman renewed 
his plea for passage of his ten-point 
civil rights program. Republican leaders 
in the Senate promptly brought an anti- 
poll tax bill to the floor for considera- 
tion. After five days of continuous talk- 
ing by Southern Democratic Senators, 
the bill was withdrawn. 

The Progressive party is using the 
civil rights question as another indi- 
cation that the two major parties are 
“do-nothing carbon copies.” 


6. LABOR 


On August 22, 1947, the Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management Relations Act came 
into operation. The Act, devised by the 
Republican-led 80th Congress, was 
passed over President Truman’s veto. 
What the Act does depends on whose 
campaign talk is listened to. 

The Republicans claim that its re- 
strictions on labor union activities bring 
labor and management rights into even 
balance and are leading the way to 
industrial peace. President Truman and 
his Democratic advisers charge that the 
Act, as it becomes fully effective, will 
“totally enslave” American workers. 

Republicans can point out that the 
number of strikes and lost working 
hours have substantially decreased in 
the past year. The Democrats can show 
that both employers and workers have 
been involved in an increasing number 
of disputes before the National Labor 
Relations Board. 





How Parties Operate 

(Concluded from page 3-A) 
these elections are supposed to guide 
delegates to the national party conven- 
tions. However, only 16 states held 
Presidential primaries in 1948, The sys- 
tem has declined in importance because 
leading candidates are not required 
to submit their names in the individual 
primaries. Also, primary election rules 
are so loose that in most cases conven- 
tion delegates are not bound by the 
voters’ decision. 

The election laws of many states are 
geared to our two-party system and 
make it difficult — but not impossible — 
for minor parties to capture a large 
vote. This year, two new parties are 
making their bids to break the two- 
party domination 

The first is the Progressive party, 
whose candidates are Henry A, Wal- 


lace and Sen. Glen H. Taylor. The Pro- 
gressives hope to get on the ballot in 
44 states, although the actual number 
will be somewhat less. The Wallace- 
Taylor campaign is nation-wide, and 
the Progressives have set up their party 
in the same fashion as the Democrats 
and Republicans. 

The second new party is the States’ 
Rights Democratic party. The appeal 
of the States’ Rights Democrats will 
doubtless be limited to the South, where 
the Democratic party has been in al- 
most unbroken control since the Civil 
War. The States’ Righters are bitterly 
opposed to President Truman’s ten- 
point civil rights program. 

The Democratic convention not only 
nominated Truman, but it also affirmed 
its faith in the President's civil rights 
program. This was the signal for the 
Southern Democratic revolt. Governors 
J. Strom Thurmond and Fielding L. 


Wright were nominated at a Southern 
convention in Birmingham, Alabama, 
on July 17. 

The States’ Righters’ toughest fight 
is to get electors pledged to their candi- 
dates on the ballot. This is assured in 
at least 10 states, and States’ Righters 
expect to win at least 45 electoral votes. 
In a few states, Truman and States’ 
Rights electors both will be on the 
ballot. 

There are also other “third” parties 
on the 1948 election scene, notably the 
Socialists, whose Presidential candi- 
date is Norman Thomas (see page 8-A). 
But political experts and public opin- 
ion poll-takers agree that the present 
campaign is largely a two-party affair. 
And on November 2, fifty million voters 
will make their vital decision for the 
four years ahead. In their hands lies 
the destiny of America and, perhaps, 
of the world. 
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THE PARTY PLATFORMS 
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INFLATION 


HOUSING 
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FOREIGN AID: Pledges sound, 
humanitarian admjnistration of Mar- 
shall Plan, with adequate funds to 
carry out foreign aid program, 
UNITED NATIONS: “We will con- 
tinue to lead the way” toward cur- 
tailing use of veto. Pledges efforts 
toward establishment of international 
armed force; advocates effective in- 
ternational control of weapons of 
mass_ destruction, including the 
atomic bomb. 

PALESTINE: Pledges Israel full 
recognition, stating the boundaries 
set by U. N. should be modified 
only if fully acceptable to Israel. 
Favors revision of arms embargo to 
give Israel right of self-defense, and 
pledges work to modify any U. N. 
resolution which may prevent this 
revision. 

WORLD TRADE: Pledges restora- 
tion of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program “crippled” by the 80th Con- 
gress; endorses U. S. participation in 
International Trade Organization. 
REGIONAL PACTS: Pledges con- 
tinued support of such arrangements 
as the Western Hemisphere defense 
pact and Western European Union. 


wh 


“The Democratic Party commits it- 
self to continuing its efforts to eradi- 
cate all racial, religious, and eco- 
nomic discrimination. We again 
state our belief that racial and re- 
ligious minorities must have the 
right to live, the right to work, the 
right to vote, the full and equal pro- 
tection of the laws, on a basis of 
equality with all citizens as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution.” 


Th 


Says Republican 80th Congress is 
“directly responsible for the exist- 
ing and ever-increasing high cost of 
living.” Pledges “a halt to the dis- 
astrous price rises, through an all- 
inclusive program. Promises contin- 
uance of fiscal policies which have 
brought balanced budget and reduc- 
tion of the national debt. 


Promises general housing legislation, 
including provisions for slum clear- 
ance and low-rent housing projects 
set up by local agencies. Rent con- 
trol-should be continued until ade- 
quate housing ends its need. 


A PLANK-BY-PLANK COMPARISON 


REPUBLICAN 


GENERAL: Pledges a foreign pol- 
icy based on “friendly firmness 
which welcomes cooperation but 
spurns appeasement.” 

FOREIGN AID: Within “prudent 
limits of our own economic welfare,” 
pledges assistance to other peace- 
living nations. “We shall insist on 
businesslike and efficient administra- 
tion of all foreign aid.” 

UNITED NATIONS: As “world’s 
best hope” for “collective security 
against aggression,” U. N. should 
progressively establish international 
law, be freed of veto in certain cases, 
obtain armed forces contemplated 
by the Charter. 

PALESTINE: Pledges Israel full 
recognition, with boundaries as ap- 
proved by the U. N. 

WORLD TRADE: Supports recip- 
rocal trade system and pledges en- 
couragement of international com- 
merce, while “safeguarding our own 
industry and agricuJture.” 
REGIONAL PACTS: Commends 
the value of regional arrangements, 
including the Western Hemisphere 
defense pact. Welcomes Western 
European unity. 


Favors anti-lynching legislation, abo- 
lition of the poll tax; opposes “the 
idea of racial segregation in the 
armed services.” Favors Federal 
legislation to insure that “right of 
equal opportunity to work and to 
advance in life” is not limited in any 
individual because of race, religion, 
color, or country of origin. 
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Blames “present cruelly high prices” 
on Administration's failure to use 
powers it already possesses. Pledges 
attack on inflation by reduction of 
cost of government and elimination 
of waste; stimulation of production 
as “the surest way to lower prices”; 
a sound currency; and reduction of 
the national debt. 


&. 


“Housing can best be supplied and 
financed. by private enterprise.” 
Recommends Federal aid for local 
slum clearance and low-rental hous- 
ing only where private enterprise 
cannot meet the need, 





PROGRESSIVE 


RUSSIA: Calls for “sincere peace 
discussions” with Russia on basis of 
proposals made in Wallace’s letter 
to Stalin. “There is no difference 
that cannot be settled by peaceful, 
hopeful negotiations.” 

FOREIGN AID: Demands repudi- 
ation of Marshall Plan, Truman Doc- 
trine, and end to “support of reac- 
tionary and fascist regimes in China, 
Greece, Turkey, the Middle East 
and Latin America.” 

UNITED NATIONS: Calls for U.N. 
Reconstruction and Development 
Fund to promote international re- 
covery. Demands economic and dip- 
lomatic sanctions against Spain. 
Urges outlawing atomic bomb and 
other mass destruction weapons. 
Urges abolition through U. N. of 
colonial system in all forms. 
PALESTINE: Demands immediate 
full recognition of Israel, with bor- 
ders as determined by original U.N. 
partition plan. 

ASIA: Supports Asian peoples’ at- 
tempts to achieve independence. 
Demands end of Korean occupation 
and withdrawal of U. S. troops in 


“The Progressive party condemns 
segregation and discrimination in all 
of its forms and in all places.” De- 
mands Federal anti-lynching, anti- 
discrimination, fair - employment - 
practices, anti-poll tax, and anti- 
“Jim Crow” laws. Calls for end of 
segregation and discrimination in 
armed services and Federal employ- 
ment. Demands full equality for 
American Indians, other minorities. 


“The only effective method of com- 
batting inflation is to take the profits 
out of inflation.” Calls for legislation 
to impose controls that will reduce 
and keep down the prices of food, 
shelter, clothing, and other essen- 
tials of life, and basic materials. 
“Such controls should squeeze out 
excessive profits.” 


ib 


“Private enterprise, under monop- 
oly control, has failed to house the 
American people.” Pledges emer- 
gency program for four million 
dwellings; long-range, Federal-aid 
program for 25 million new homes. 
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HEALTH WELFARE 


TERRITORIES 
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Calls for repeal of Taft-Hartley Act. 
Pledges, in its place, laws to assure 
“free and effective” collective bar- 
gaining, to reduce employer-em- 
ployee conflicts, and to enable unions 
to keep membership free from Com- 
munistic influences. Urges strength- 
ening and rebuilding of Labor De- 
partment, and adoption of minimum 
wage law of at least 75 cents an hour. 


Favors flexible support of farm 
prices, intensified soil conservation, 
extended crop insurance, adequate 
financing for school lunches, expan- 
sion of rural electrification, intensi- 
fied agricultural research. Advocates 
repeal of oleomargarine taxes. En- 
courages farm cooperatives. 


Advocates Federal aid to education, 
($300,000,000 as a start) admini- 
stered by and under the controls of 


the states. 


Social security extension by: in- 
creasing old-age insurance benefits 
by 50 per cent; lowering from 65 to 
60 the age at which women get ben- 
efits; including all workers not now 
covered; adding illness benefits. 


th. 


Favors enactment of a_ national 
health program for expanded medi- 
cal research, medical education, and 


hospitals and clinics. 


Pledges full, unified regional devel- 
opment of water, mineral, and other 
natural resources. Favors expanded 
irrigation program, development of 
hydroelectric power, flood control, 
stockpiling of strategic minerals. 


wh 


Favors immediate statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska; immediate de- 
termination by people of Puerto 
Rico as to their future status; voting 
rights for residents of the District 
of Columbia. 


REPUBLICAN 


Calls Taft-Hartley Act “sensible re- 
form.” Right to strike is subordinate 
only to paramount considerations of 
public health and safety. Govern- 
ment intervention, when necessary, 
should be impartial, require law 
obedience by all parties involved. 


&. 


Favors: accelerated program of 
sounder soil conservation; protection 
of reasonable market prices; develop- 
ment of sound farm credit; encour- 
agement of family-size farms; sup- 
port of bona fide farm cooperatives, 
sound rural electrification, intensified 
research. 


“We favor equality of educational 
opportunity for all.” No mention of 
Federal aid to education. 


&. 


“Consistent with the vigorous exist- 
ence of our competitive economy,” 
urges extension of Federal old age 
benefits, strengthening of Federal- 
state program for hospitals, the men- 
tally ill, maternal and child health. 


“Government . . . should take all 
needed steps to strengthen and de- 
velop public health.” 


ae 


Urges development of water and 
forest resources; stockpiling of stra- 
tegic and critical raw materials; 
reclamation program for arid or 
semi-arid areas; restoration to states 
of “historic rights” to tidelands. 
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Favors eventual statehood for Ha- 
waii, Alaska, Puerto Rico. Urges de- 
velopment of Alaskan land commu- 
nications and national resources. 
Favors self-government for District 
of Columbia. 


PROGRESSIVE 


Demands immediate repeal of Taft- 
Hartley Act and restoration of ear- 
lier Wagner and Norris-LaGuardia 
Acts. Opposes “Governmental strike- 
breaking through seizure of struck 
industries.” Urges enactment and 
strict enforcement of Federal and 
state laws for safety and health of 
miners and others. Calls for mini- 
mum wage law of $1 an hour. 


Farm families should have $3,000 
minimum yearly income. Calls for 
price supports for major crops, low- 
cost credit for farm tenants, share- 
croppers. Supports direct payments 
to farmers for soil conservation, crop 


adjustment, rodent control, and crop 
insurance against natural hazards. 


Calls for Federal aid to build new 
schools and raise teacher salaries, 


and Federal scholarships to help 
needy students go to college. 


B 


Supports old-age pension of $100 
monthly to all persons at 60 years 
of age. Calls for Federal program 
of disability, sickness, and increased 
unemployment benefits, and allow- 
ances for families with children. 


i 


Supports national system of health 
insurance, providing adequate med- 
ical and dental care for all, Favors 
program of preventive medicine. 


is 


Urges development, on the TVA 
pattern, of regional planning au- 
thorities in the major river valleys 
to achieve cheap power, rural elec- 
trification, soil conservation, flood 
control and reforestation. 


Favors immediate statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska, and independence 
for Puerto Rico. Calls for “home 
rule” and full voting rights for the 
District of Columbia. 


COMMUNISM 


VETERANS 
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BUSINESS 


DP's ATOMICS 


WORLD GOV'T 


elt lela F-vale 


“We condemn Communism and 
other forms of totalitarianism. . . We 
shall continue vigorously to enforce 
{and strengthen] the laws against 
subversive activities, observing at all 
times the constitutional guarantees 
which protect free speech, the free 
press, and honest political activity.” 


Veterans must be provided with em- 
ployment and economic security. 
Pledges a program of housing for 
veterans at prices they can afford. 


Favors tax reduction, “without un- 
balancing the nation’s economy,” 
and by helping low-income families 
“on whom wartime burden of taxa- 
tion fell most heavily.” Promises 
further debt reduction; opposes 
Federal sales tax. 


oe 


Pledges maintenance of adequate 
military strength, “sufficient to ful- 
fill our responsibilities in occupation 
zones, defend our national interests, 
and to bolster those free nations re- 
sisting Communist aggression.” 


tf. 


Pledges intensive enforcement and 
strengthening of existing anti-trust 
laws. Small business must be pro- 
tected against unfair discrimination 
and monopoly. Favors correction of 
inequalities in transportation rates. 
Supports cooperatives “free from 
any arbitrary or discriminatory re- 
strictions.” 


Pledges non-partisan civilian ad- 
ministration, and development of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
through free scientific inquiry. 


Pledges legislation to admit at least 
400,000 displaced persons. 


in’ 


No statement.” 


REPUBLICAN 


Pledges vigorous enforcement of ex- 
isting laws against Communists and 
enactment of new laws as may be 
necessary to expose treasonable ac- 
tivities of Communists and to “de- 
feat their objective of establishing 
here a Godless dictatorship con- 
trolled from abroad.” 


Recommends “adequate adjustment” 
of veterans’ benefits on a cost-of- 
living basis; pledges efficient man- 
agement of Veterans Administration. 


Favors further tax reduction to pro- 
vide incentives for new industries 
and jobs. Federal Government 
should withdraw or reduce taxes 
best administered by local govern- 
ments, p. rticularly excise and inheri- 
tance taxes. 


Armed services should be main- 
tained to insure national security. 
“Effective unity” should be achieved 
in Dept. of Defense. Favors “sus- 
tained effective action to procure 
sufficient manpower” for services, 


Small business should be encouraged 
through aggressive anti-monopoly 
action, elimination of unnecessary 
controls, protection against discrimi- 
nation, correction of tax abuses, 
limitation of governmental competi- 
tion. 


& 


No statement, 


Says present law admitting 205,000 
displaced persons provides “haven.” 


&. 


No statement. 
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PROGRESSIVE 


Pledges fight for the constitutional 
rights of Communists and all other 
political groups to express their 
views. Demands abolition of House 
Un-American Activities, Federal 
“‘loyalty’ purge program,” and FBI 
interference with political beliefs 
and lawful activities of Americans. 


is 


Calls for all-out expansion of vet- 
erans’ benefits, including a Federal 
bonus based on length of service. 


Proposes exemption from personal 
income taxes of families and indi- 
viduals whose income falls below a 
“decent” minimum, enactment of 
taxation on excess and undistributed 
profits. Opposes state and local sales 


Calls for broader measure to replace 
draft, rejection of universal military 
training, end of piling up of exces- 
sive armament expenditures, and re- 
peal of National Security Act which 
is “mobilizing the nation for war.” 


(4 


Pledges public ownership of the 
largest banks, railroads, merchant 
marine, electric power and gas in- 
dustry, and industries primarily de- 
pendent on Government funds or 
purchases. Supports Federal control 
of tideland oil leases. Pledges 
strengthening of anti-trust laws to 
curb monopoly, and abolition of 
discriminatory freight rates. Proposes 
tax-relief and low-interest measures 
to aid independent business. 


Promises peaceful use of atomic en- 
ergy, through public ownership and 


long-range planning, to realize its 
great potential in power and science. 


i 


Calls for broader measure to replace 
present displaced-persons law. 


Favors world federal law, enacted by 
a world federal legislature, with limi- 


ted but adequate powers for defense 
and welfare of mankind. 


























A PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF 
POLITICAL PARTIES 


Over the past 150 years the United States has developed 
@ strong and continuing two-party system. “Third” parties 
have had considerable influence in shaping major-party 
* policies, but have never won the Presidency. In this cam- - 
paign two new parties are on the scene—the Progressives 


and the States’ Rights Democrats. This is an indication 
that the evolution of our party system is still not finished. 


Drawings by Charles Beck 


Text by Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 
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1—George Washington was elected as our first Presi- 
































3—Jefferson’s election to the Presidency in 1800 
had to be decided in the House of Representatives, 
because of a tie vote. With the Republicans tri- 
umphant, the Federalists largely disappeared by 
1816. There followed 12 years of the misnamed Era 
of Good Feeling. Personal feuds split the dominant 
party between National Republicans, led by J. Q. Ad- 
ams, and Andrew Jackson's Democratic Republicans. 
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4—Jackson’s election in 1828 meant victory for 


his group, which soon shortened its name to Demo- 
cratic. This is the same Democratic party in exist- 
ence today. Jackson was a hero to the common 
people — the frontiersmen of the West and Sovth. 
His administration saw the beginning of the “spoils 
system” — handing Federal jobs to loyal party work- 
ers as a reward for their part in the campaign. 








when the Anti-Masons, a party opposed to secret 
societies, met in Baltimore, Md., to name candi- 
dates. in 1832, Democrats and National Republicans 
also held conventions in Baltimore. This ended 
permanently the rule of “King Caucus,” under which 
candidates were hand-picked by party meetings of 
Congressmen in Washington or state legislators. 

















6—After Jackson‘s two terms and Martin Van Bur- 
en’s one, the Democrats lost, in 1840, to the Whigs 
—«a combination of National Republicans, Anti- 
Masons, old-fashioned Federolists, and some con- 
servative Democrats. The Whigs won the 

with Gen. William H. Harrison, hero of the battle 
of Tippecanoe. The Whigs lost in 1844, won for the 
second and last time with Zachary Taylor in 1848. 














7—For the two pre-Civil War decades, slavery had 
become a dominant issue. In 1848, men of various 
political backgrounds formed the Free Soil party, 
whose purpose was to oppose extension of slavery 
to the territories. The Free Soilers absorbed the 
earlier Liberty party. Other third parties were the 
Native Americans and the “Know-Nothings,” op- 
posed to the growing infi of immig labor. 












































9—Thus the present-day major party pattern was 
set. Republicans held the White House continuously 
from Lincoln's victory until 1912, except for Demo- 
cratic Grover Cleveland's two terms (1884-88 and 
1892-96). In the 1870s, Thomas Nast, famous car- 
toonist, developed the elephant and donkey symbols, 
shown above, to represent the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. These symbols are still in use today. 
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10—The hard times following the Panic of 1873 
lent strength to minority parties supported by farm- 
ers and laborers. The Greenback party, compaigning 
for issuance of silver and paper money, won o 
million votes and elected 14 Congressmen in 1878. 
Greenback infivence declined swiftly with the re- 
turn of prosperity. (The Prohibition porty, alive 
today, ran its first national candidate in 1872.) 














ll—in the 1890s, the Populists became the most 
important minor party, calling for such reforms as 
“easy” money, income tax, and government regulo- 
tion of railroads. The Populists won more than o 
million votes in 1892. Four yeors later they sup- 
ported the Democratic candidate, William Jennings 
Bryan, above. He was the “Boy Orator of the Platte,” 
the greatest crusader for free coinage of silver. 





12—A new animal — the Bull Moose — entered the 
political arena in 1912. Former President Theodore 
R It, who believed he had been unfairly denied 
the Republican nomination, organized the Progress- 
ive (“Bull Moose”) party. “T. 8.” won more votes 
than William Howard Taft, his Republican opponent. 
But the Democratic candidate, Woodrow Wilson, 
went to the White House, and was re-elected in 1916. 











13—The present-day Socialist party was formed 
in 1901 under Eugene V. Debs’ leadership. Socicl- 
ist voting strength wes at its peak when Debs won 
more than 900,000 votes in 1920 while imprisoned 
for opposition te U. S. participation in World Wor 
1. Several growps of left-wing Socialists split 
off in 1919. Out of these came the formation of 
the p -day Ameri c ist party. 
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Rat badastendadlindins 


14—The Progressive party returned to the political 
scene in 1924 under a new leader, Senator Rob- 
ert M. (“Fighting Sob”) La Follette, who won nearly 
5,000,000 votes. Supported by Socialists and Farm- 
er-Laborites, this was the largest third party vote 
ever cast in the United States. Until recently, the 
Progressive party ‘continued to carry strong infiv- 
ence in Wisconsin. led by La Follette’s two sons. 








15—The Republicans returned to power under War- 
ren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover 
(1920-32). Three years after the business depression 
struck in 1929, Franklin D. Roosevelt, offering a 
“New Deal,” brought victory for the Democrats. 
National recovery, war gency, and R it’s 
genius for holding together differing groups led 
to his unprecedented four successive victories. 
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16—Labor and left-wing strength has had consid- 
erable significance in recent years. In New York 
State, labor groups supporting FDR split up into 
the American Labor party and the Liberal party, the 
latter accysing the former of C ist dominati 
Since 1944, the nation-wide Political Action Com- 
mittee of the ClO, as well as AFL groups, have cam- 
d for didates favorable to labor interests. 
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ple of the United States are about 

to choose a new Congress. On No- 
vember 2 the voters will elect 432 Rep- 
resentatives and 32 Senators. (On Sep- 
tember 13 Maine elected one Senator 
and three Representatives. Louisiana 
holds a special Senato?ial election this 
year to fill the seat of Sen. John H. 
Overton, who died May 14.) 

The Constitution provides that Rep- 
resentatives and Senators must live in 
the states from which they are chosen. 
Senators must be at least 30 years old 
and U. S. citizens for at least nine 
years. Representatives must be at least 
25, and citizens for at least seven years. 

Senators are elected for six-year 
terms, and one third of the 96 Senators 
are elected every two years. There are 
two Senators from each state. The Con- 
stitution originally provided that two 
Senators be chosen by each state legis- 
lature. This was changed in 1913, when 
the Seventeenth Amendment was ap- 
proved.” This amendment calls for the 
direct election of Senators by the voters. 

Our 435 Representatives are all elect- 
ed every two years. They are divided 
among the states according to popula- 
tion. New York, the most populous 
state, has 45 Representatives; Delaware, 
Nevada, Vermont, and Wyoming, the 
least populous states, have one Repre- 
sentative each. 

After 16 years of Democratic rule, 
control of Congress passed to the Re- 
publicans in 1947. The make-up of the 
Republican-led 80th Congress is shown 
on the map-chart below. 


Pr THE eighty-first time the peo- 


We Elect 
a Congress 


Public opinion polls show that the 
public is much more evenly divided on 
its choice for Congressmen than on the 
Presidential race. Polls in August 
showed Governor Dewey with a sub- 
stantial lead. A Gallup poll at the same 
time asked voters which party’s candi- 
dates they favored in the Congressional 
race. Forty-one per cent said they 
would vote for a Republican, and an- 
other 41 per cent said they preferred 
a Democrat. One per cent favored can- 
didates of other parties, and 17 per 
cent said they hadn’t yet decided. 

This has special importance in the 
Senate. There are 18 Republican seats 
at stake, including the one already cap- 
tured by Rep. Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine. The Democrats have only 15 
seats before the voters. Eleven of these 
are in Southern states, where Republi- 
cans have little or no chance to win. 

That leaves 21 Senate seats which 
will be contested seriously on Novem- 
ber 2. To retain control of the Senate, 
the Republicans must win at least 15 

















Democratic Senators Democratic Representatives 
Vacancy 


SOTH CONGRESS: Senate 


[WV] American Labor Party Representatives (AD. 


51 Reps., 45 Dems 








House—245 Reps. 
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186 Dems. 


of these. The Democrats can take over 
the Senate if they win eight of these 
21 seats. 

Here are a few of the closely fought 
Senatorial contests: 

New Mexico — Clinton P. Anderson 
(D.), former Secretary of Agriculture 
under President Truman, faces Patrick 
J. Hurley (R.), Secretary of War under 
President Herbert Hoover. 

Minnesota — Sen. Joseph H. Ball 
(R.) faces Mayor Hubert Humphrey 
(D.) of Minneapolis. Senator Ball is 
one of the chief deferrders of the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Relations Act, while 
Mayor Humphrey is favorable to labor 
union interests. 

Illinois — Senator C. Wayland Brooks 
(R.) faces Prof Paul Douglas (D.). 
Contest centers around foreign policy. 

Kentucky — Sen. John S. Cooper (R.) 
faces Rep. Virgil Chapman (D.) Chap- 
man’s campaign in this “border” state 
will be helped by the candidacy for 
Vice-President of his fellow Kentuckian, 
Senator Alben Barkley. 

Tennessee— Rep. Estes Kefauver 
(D.) meets former Rep. B. €arroll Reece 
(R.). Reece is a former Republican Na- 
tional Committee chairman. Kefauver 
won the Democratic primary over the 
bitter opposition of “Boss” E. H. Crump 
of Memphis, who has held Democratic 
party control in Tennessee for many 
years. 

West Virginia — Sen. Chapman Rev- 
ercomb (R.) meets former Sen. Mat- 
thew M. Neely (D.), who is reported 
to have the support of John L. Lewis, 
United Mine Workers president. 
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Special America Votes map-chart 


2 American Labor, 2 Vacancies. 





were sitting side by side in the 

dressing room furiously lacing on 
their cleats. As the Valley Falls players 
finished dressing they climbed the stairs 
to the gymnasium. This was the day of 
the Hampton game. Everyone was ex- 
cited; in a hurry to get going. 

Speed winked at Chip and grinned. 
“This is it, kid!” he said. “Boy, oh boy, 
this is the day.” 

In the big gym the players were as- 
sembled on the bleachers. Game day 
was the one day of the week that Coach 
Rockwell permitted football cleats on 
the basketball floor. The boys had tip- 
toed across the sacred wax and seated 
themselves in front of the blackboard. 
Coach Rockwell was half sitting on a 
little table, and Bill Thomas and Chet 
Stewart were standing nearby. 

Old Pop and Dink Davis came pump- 
ing up the stairs. Dink was the head 
cheerleader. In accordance with Valley 
Falls tradition, the captain of the team 
was elected just before the first game 
of the season, Dink wanted to carry the 
result of the election out to the stadium. 

“All set, Coach,” Pop breathed, 
“everybody's out!” 

Coach Rockwell was serious. “All 
right now, boys, let’s have a little quiet. 
This is our first game and the day we 
elect a captain to lead us on the field. 
Chet, suppose you and Bill each take a 
piece of chalk and act as recorders, Got 
paper and pencils, Pop? Swell! Pass 
them out! 

“Now, boys, don’t forget, selecting a 
captain is an important matter. A good 
captain is a coach on the field. He must 
be able to accept responsibilities and 
make decisions. Don’t vote for someone 
just because he is your friend or a good 
fellow. Choose someone who will make 
a good leader. 

“All right, let’s have the votes. Re- 
member — one vote, one count, that’s all. 
There’s no second voting. Make it 
snappy! Keep your vote to yourself; 
collect the votes, Pop.” . 

Chip quickly wrote “Morris” and 
handed the slip of paper to Pop. Then, 
while he waited, he considered the 
candidates. There were only four letter 
men. Speed, Biggie, Ted, and himself. 


Cw HILTON and Speed Morris 


This is chapter 6 of Touchdown Pass, a 
full-length football story by Clair Bee, 
Coach at Long Island University, just pub- 
lished by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc. Price 
75 cents. 
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Chip had deliberately disobeyed the coach's orders 
and the quarterback’s signal. Would it mean suspension? 


Touchdown Pass 


By Clair Bee 


And of the four, only Ted Williams was 
a senior. Speed, Biggie, and he were 
juniors, Ted might get it. But he was 
too quiet. Boy, what an honor! I wish 
... “It'll be Speed, though” he whis- 
pered half aloud. Soon all the slips of 
paper were piled on the little table. 
Pop glanced at each one as he handed 
the slips of paper to Coach Rockwell 
who called out the names. 

The first vote was for Morris; so were 
the second and the third. The next vote 
was for Hilton. Chip’s ears burned. 
Then came two votes for Badger and 
one for Soapy Smith. 

“Who did that?” 
belligerently. 

“Hah,” hissed Red Schwartz. “Hal 
As if you didn’t know.” 

Three votes were tallied for Biggie 
Cohen and one for Williams. Another 
for Williams, and then four in a row for 
Hilton.” Chip’s heart was pounding. 
Two were called for Badger and two 
more for Morris. 

Chip looked at the white chalk marks 
on the blackboard. Speed and he were 
tied. He swallowed hard and looked 


Soapy growled 


down at his cleated shoes. Why was 
the coach so slow. . 

“Morris; Hilton; Morris; Morris; Hil- 
ton; Cohen; Morris.” 

In spite of all Chip’s attempts to shut 
out Coach Rockwell’s voice, his mind 
kept count. He wanted this honor more 
than he had ever wanted anything. 
Unable to stand it any longer, he 
glanced at the board. 

Morris had nine votes; Hilton had 
seven; Biggie Cohen and Chuck Bad- 
ger each had four; Ted Williams, two 
—Soapy Smith, one. Now only two 
pieces of paper remained. Well — that 
put Speed in... . 

Old Pop gingerly opened the last 
two little pieces of paper. A wide grin 
spread over his face as he handed them 
to the coach. Coach Rockwell smiled 
and handed one to Chet Stewart and 
one to Bill Thomas. The eves of every 
boy in the room were on the two 
coaches. 

Bill Thomas quickly drew a line 
under Hilton’s name as _ everyone 
gasped. All eyes were on Chet Stewart 
now. He turned a little and his glance 
met Chip’s. Chip sensed it —a tie vote! 
Speed and he. . . . 

(Continued on page 19) 


Chip aimed for the 
50-yard marker and 
let the ball fly. 
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LETTERING CONTEST 
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PENS HELP 
YOU WIN! 
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Scholastic awards tor hand lettering 
in any style that is creative, artistic, 
po mee or grectionl; ie be adver- 

8 jayouts, signs, jomas, cer- 
titieates, book jackets, mottos, illumi- 
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Student Writers Own Weekly Page 


you'll look in vain for a knotty 


I’ THIS week’s “Young Voices,” 
figure of speech or a profound 


thought compressed into few words. 


The poems were written to delight 


and entertain. ~ 


Masquerade 


A cascading waterfall, 
Changing slowly 

From midnight to dawn. 
Black magic? 

No — just 

A brunette become a blonde! 


Unwashed gray sky 
Touched by afterglow. 
Pink frost? 

No — just 

New nail polish! 


A scraggly hedge 
Uprooted mercilessly; 

A wavering, narrow arch 
Left standing naked. 
Work for the gardener? 
Oh, no — just 

A plucked eyebrow! 


Victim 
A treacherous curve, 
A jutting rail, 
A futile warning, 
A blinding crash — 
A giant hand seeks to repair the damage, 
While a pitiful voice cries: 
“Mommie-ee, Daddy’s wrecking my 
train!” 
Estella Gonzales, 17 


A 12, Manual Arts High School 
Los Angeles, California 
Teacher, May G. Wilt 


There’s great economy of detail in 
this poem by Richard Whaley. Note 
how our leisurely pleasure in sharing 
his experience is sharpened when the 
hunt leads us to “browning trails” 
and “wily rabbit.” 


Autumn Is for a Boy 


Autumn is the best time of the year — 
Especially made for a boy who likes to 
tramp 


The browning trails through marsh or 
underbrush, 
Stalking pheasant or wily rabbit. 


It doesn’t matter much, 

So long as he can wander where he 
likes — 

And tell his mother, when he comes 
home late, 

—- has been out hunting by him- 
self. 


Richard Whaley 


Endeavor (Wisc.) High School 
Teacher, Marion E. Martin 


Eccentricities of an Eel 


For the play days he came to Bermuda 

Braving rough storms and cruel 
Barracuda 

Dodging the fangs of the fierce Sharka- 
sauraus 

Shooting past mollusks that lived long 
before us 

Slithered through surf so sparkling clear 

Laughed at a seahorse full of good cheer 

Frowned at a skimmer so graceful and 
ebon 

Winked at a gull as he soared high to 
heaven 

Slept to the lull of the wind in the water 

Sped at the roar of the typhoon’s 
disorder 

Tickled a squib to see him squirt ink 

Swore at a jellyfish puff pasty pink 

Sailed into the harbor on a crest of the 
foam 

Helped himself to an onion, made 
himself at home. 


Margaret Renshaw, 15 


Wyandotte High School 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Teacher, H. A. Billingsly 
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Touchdown Pass 
(Continued from page 17) 


Stewart pivoted and raised his hand. 
Before he made the mark a roar of 
cheers greeted the end of the vote. 
Valley Falls had co-captains! 

Coach Rockwell motioned. to Chip 
and Speed and thrust out a hand to 
each. “Congratulations, boys, you de- 
serve the honor.” He turned to the 
squad. “Boys, here are your captains. 
Let’s hope they lead us to a successful 
season.” 

As the team took the field, something 
too big for his chest seemed to be 
choking Chip. He’d wanted to start to- 
day; last year he’d been just another 
end and had started every game. This 
year he was co-captain and was sitting 
the bench. . . . He’d have been better 
off at his old position. . . . 

As Chip joined the second team, 
Soapy Smith slapped him on the back. 
There was a look of understanding in 
Soapy’s eyes. “The thick hardhead,” he 
growled. “Seems like he coulda started 
va — the captain —” 

Chip grinned. “Somebody's got to 
captain you guys on the bench,” he said. 
Suddenly the ache in his chest and the 
lump in his throat were gone. His mind 
was clear. He was co-captain of the 
Valley Falls football team. Starting 
the game meant nothing; everybody 
couldn’t start. He’d be in there soon — 
somebody had to sit the bench. His 
teammates had confidence in him. . . 
that was the important thing . . . he 
wouldn’t let them down, he’d play his 
head off . . . when he got in.... 

Chip sat down next to Soapy and 
pulled a big red blanket over his 
shoulders. 

“Plunk!” The ball sailed high and far 
down the center of the field to the ten- 
yard line and into the waiting arms of 
Badger. He started up the field fast, 
but was spilled hard by Hampton’s left 
tackle on the Valley Falls twenty-yard 
line. 

The Big Reds came out of the huddle 
on the run. 

“1-2-3-4 —” 

Tuffy Collins faked to Williams and 
plunked the ball in Badger’s belly as 
Chuck hit the line at top speed. For a 
second it looked as if he might break 
through Hampton’s six-man line, but 
only for a second. A swarm of tacklers 
met him a yard over the line. 

Collins tried Speed on a quick-open- 
ing thrust over Biggie Cohen, but he 
could gain only a yard. Biggie carried 
Hampton’s right guard for five yards, 
but the backer-up met Speed right in 
the hole and smacked him down. Morris 
was a marked man. He'd be hit hard 
by every team Valley Falls met. 

(Continued on page 22) 





Famous Artists Course 


prepares you at home 
for a money-making career in 
commercial art and illustration 


Now, for the first time, art talented boys and girls may learn through a 
new and unique home-study plan the modern methods and techniques 
used by the most successful, highest paid commercial artists and illus- 
trators. The thirteen famous artists whose pictures appear here, bring 
you this opportunity. They have joined in establishing a new kind of 
school, the Institute of Commercial Art, and have prepared a new kind 
of home-study course —the Famous Artists Course in Commercial Art 
and Illustration. 


Good Artists Urgently Needed — Never was there such a de- 
mand for the work of good artists as now. Magazines, newspapers, 
advertising agencies, art services, retail stores—aH are looking for 
trained young artists with fresh, new ideas. But to be a successful 
commercial artist today you must know today’s techniques —the tech. 
niques which these famous artists know so well and use in creating 
covers and in illustrating stories and advertisements for America’s 
leading magazines. 

The Famous Artists Course teaches you these modern methods in a 
modern way. Every step is made easy and fascinating through simple 
instructions and more than 4,000 new drawings and sketches 

By starting the Famous Artists Course during your Senior Year, you 
can have the advantage of using the methods of these distinguished 
illustrators in preparing your own entries for the Annual Scholastic 
Art Awards. Also you will be better qualified to earn money as you 
continue your art studies. Whether you wish to be an illustrator, a 
designer, a fashion artist, a cartoonist —the Famous Artists Course will 
give you the sound basic training that you need. 
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See your art instructor. . . 


The Institute wishes to place in the hands of art instructors full infor- 
mation about the Famous Artists Course. Show this announcement to 
your Art Instructor and suggest that the coupon below be sent at once. 
It will bring a handsome, profusely illustrated 32-page book contain- 
ing the full story of the Famous Artists Course and the opportunities 
in the field of commercial art and illustration. 


Institute of Commercial Art, inc. westport, com. 


INSTITUTE OF COMMERCIAL ArT, INC. 
Box K-2, WESTPORT, CONN. 
Please send the book containing full infor- 
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Thousands of walls in the U.S. A.? 


e_ Qu 


& Here’s real recognition for your art talent—a money award 
AND a place in the Ingersoll Calendar which goes to 

leading schools, libraries, magazine and newspaper offices, 
radio stations, and young people’s clubs all over the nation. Inger- 
soll calendars are treasured by recipients, are often cut apart so that 
the individual paintings may be framed. 


U. S. TIME, one of the leading manufacturers of watches and clocks 
(Ingersoll, Kelton and Saga), sponsors this Scholastic Awards 
competition to encourage artistic talent among high school stu- 
dents. Here are the important facts: 


1. Students from the 7th through the 
12th grades are eligible. 


2. You may work in oils, water color, 
tempera, crayon, chalk, pastels, or col- 
ored drawing ink. 


3. Your work will be shown in the na- 
tionally famous Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
and judged by internationally famous 
art critics. 


Sngersott 





4: There are 12 $100 prizes. Also Hon- 
orable Mention prizes of $25 to one 
entry from each sponsored region in the 
United States. Where there are no 
regionals within any state a state award 
will be made. The same honorable men- 
tion award is also offered to one entry 
each from United States possessions 
and Canada. 

5. For contest closing date see 
SCHOLASTIC RULES BOOKLET. 


Ingersoll prizes are part of Scholastic 
Awards—so the same rules apply. 


—the most famous name in time 


THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER. NEW YORK 
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Touchdown Pass 
(Continued from page 19) 


Third down — eight yards to go — ball 
on the Big Reds’ twenty-two-yard line. 
Chip edged forward on the bench. 

He breathed a sigh of relief when the 
Big Reds broke out of the huddle into 
kick formation, Speed back. Hamp- 
ton went irito a seven-man line and a 
“diamond secondary.” Chip’s eyes 
shifted upfield. The safety man was 
standing on the Vall+y Falls forty-five- 
yard line. “Smart,” he breathed. “He’s 
banking on the wind.” 


The ball spiraled back to Speed and he 
angled a low end-over-end kick, a Tug 
Watson kick, that barely cleared the 
line of scrimmage. Thirty yards up the 
field the ball kicked up a little puff of 
dust and took off like a rolling hoop 
down a hill. It seemed to pick up speed 
as it headed past the middle of the field 
and toward the northwest side line. 

The Hampton safety man had come 
in too fast; had misjudged the speed of 
the spinning ball. Now he was chasing 
madly up the field. Right on his heels 
was Biggie Cohen. The ball dribbled 
out of bounds on Hampton’s eighteen- 
yard line and the Big Red rooters un- 


leashed a thankful roar. Speed’s kick 
had traveled sixty yards! 

Hampton’s ball, first and ten. 

Chip breathed a sigh of relief and 
moved back on the bench. His relief 
lasted for nearly eleven minutes. Just as 
the quarter ended, Hampton inter- 
cepted a pass and rammed the ball over 
for. a touchdown. A substitute dashed 
into the game from the Hampton bench 
and kicked the goal. Score: Hampton 7 
— Valley Falls 0. 

Speed elected to receive as the teams 
changed goals. Hampton kicked to 
Williams who was dropped in his tracks 
on his twenty-five-yard line. 
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DRESS-FABRIC DESIGN AWARDS 


mesign may win a place in the Fashion Market 
year, for we hope to guide you toward a 


eer in} Dress-Fabric Design. \ ° 
s r of Division 10 of the Awards we offer 


you,tHe cash prizes and new opportunities listed 
1 the Scholastic Rules Booklet. And we offer 
your teacher important instruction-aids to help 
you prepare designs destined for actual use in 


aan Silk Mill, 1400 Broadway New York 18 
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It was Valley Falls’ chance now. 
With the wind at their backs, now was 
the time to get some points. Speed 
broke through the line for six yards. 
Badger hit for two. Tuffy tried a quar- 
terback sneak but was inches short of 
a first down. Speed called, “Time out!” 

Chip’s heart jumped. “Report for 
Badger, Hilton.” 

“Y-E-A BADGER -— RAH! 
RAH — HILTON!” 

Chip lifted his knees high and swung 
his arms as he ran toward the referee. 
After reporting, he joined Speed who 
stood twelve yards back of the ball 
talking to Collins. 

“Chuck could have done it!” Tuffy 
said obstinately. 

“Too dangerous—better kick,” warned 
Speed. 

Chip interrupted. “What’s too danger- 
ous?” 

“Running the ball,” explained Speed. 

“Gee, yes!” agreed Chip. “Why, it’s 
fourth down and we're on our own 
thirty-four—” 

“Time, boys,” the referee called. 

Tuffy was down on one knee in the 
huddle. “Kick formation, Speed back, 
play thirty-two on the count of—” 

“Signals off,” said Speed. “It’s too 
dangerous, Tuffy.” 

“Tm callin’ the plays.” Tuffy was bel- 
ligerent. “Sam~ play, count of three.” 

They brok, -om the huddle and 
went into kick :ormation. Thirty-two 
was a straight buck through the center 
of the line on a direct pass to Chip. 
Speed, back in the kicking position, was 
adjusting his feet and holding out his 
hands—faking for all he was worth. 

“1-2-3-4—” 

The pass from center was low and 
to the left, but Chip’s big hands closed 
over the ball, He chugged his cleats 
desperately and sent his hundred and 
eighty pounds virtually right up Ted 
Williams’ back. Williams stopped sud- 
denly, as if hit by a truck. Chip whirled 
to his right and hurdled forward but 
was met by the whole left side of the 
Hampton line. He knew he would 
need every inch and, even as he fell, 
he tried to drive ahead. 

The referee dove into the pile. He 
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knew it was going to be close, too. 
It was close—a measuring play. A stilled 
crowd watched the head linesman and 
his assistants run out on the field with 
the measuring chain. 

A deafening roar greeted the referee’s 
signal of a first down. Tuff's gamble 
had won. Chip smiled grimly. 

A minute later it was fourth down 
again—five yards to go. The Big Red 
offense couldn’t get started. Chip 
kicked a long, high punt. The wind 
caught the ball and carried it clear over 
the goal for a touchba¢k. The rest of 
the half was a kicking duel. Chip’s 
booming punts gradually forced Hamp- 
ton back, but the time ran out. Score 
at the half: Hampton 7—Valley Falls 0. 

When the second half began, Chip 
was again on the bench. Coach Rock- 
well had ignored him completely dur- 
ing the intermission. 

Speed had the choice at the be- 
ginning of the second half and elected 
to defend the north goal. Hampton re- 
ceived and in just nine plays marched 
the length of the field to score again. 
Warner’s place kick was bad. Score: 
Hampton 13—Valley Falls O. 

A stunned opening-game crowd sat 
silently as Hampton continued to domi- 
nate the game. Just before the end of 
the third quarter, however, Speed 


brought the discouraged home rooters 


to their feet when he intercepted a 
Hampton pass on his own ten-yard 
line and ran ninety yards for a touch- 
down. The crowd went wild. Score: 
Hampton 13 — Valley Falls 6. 

Coach Rockwell grabbed Chip by 
the shoulders. 

“All right, Chip! You can do it! Tie 
it up! Report for Badger.” 

Chip dashed across the field, donning 
his helmez as he ran. He was recognized 
by the referee and joined the huddle. 
He’d kick that ball clear out of the 
stadium. . . . 

“Signals!” Tuffy called. “Kick forma- 
tion, play thirty-one, on the count of —” 

“Check signals,” cried Chip. 

“I'm running this team,” said Tuffy. 
“The play goes, Count of two.” 

Chip grabbed Collins by the arm. 
“Hold it, Tuffy. Coach said to kick it.” 

“Oh, yeah!” snarled Tuffy. “Leggo 
my arm. Quarterback calls the plays. 
Coach told all of you guys that! Thirty- 
one’s the play, quarterback sneak, 
count of two.” 

“Yeah, Tuffy,” drawled Badger, “but 
it’s nice to have a coach on the field. 
You don’t seem to realize who you're 
talkin’ to—” 

Chip drew a deep breath and glared 
uncertainly at Badger. Then he remem- 
bered the possibility of a penalty for 
too much time in the huddle. . . . 
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On Tuffy’s “hip,” the Big Reds went 
up to the line. Their steps were slow 
and uncertain. They didn’t like this. 
Biggie Cohen blew his breath out 
through gritted teeth. 

“1-2-3-4—” 

Tuffy followed Trullo desperately, 
but he and the center were met at the 
line of scrimmage and smashed to the 
ground under a pile of bodies. The 
Hampton line never gave an inch. 
Score: Hampton 13—Valley Falls 6. 

A slow anger began to burn in Chip. 
He’d had about enough of this . . . 
taken about all he could. He waited to 
hear the Hampton captain's choice. 

“We'll receive,” Warner said. 

Just then, Tippy Taylor, Soapy 
Smith, and Chuck Badger reported for 
Collins, Trullo, and Hilton. 

Coach Rockwell was furious. “I 
thought I told you to kick!” he raged 
at Chip. “What's the matter? Lose your 
nerve?” 

Chip sat down on the bench with- 
out a word. Well, it was Rock’s own 
fault. . . . He’d said the quarterback 
ran the team on the field. . . . No one 

. not even the captain . . . was to 
challenge the quarterback’s selection of 
plays. ... 

Without thinking, Chip raised his hel- 
met high in the air and dashed it to 

(Continued on page 28) 





ADDS REFRESHMENT 
TO EVERY OCCASION 


Ask for it either way .. . both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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IR WALTER RALEIGH take it 
away! That’s how you used to feel 

about the cloak-and-puddle boys. 
Well, maybe you weren't actually 
allergic to the subject of manners. 
But placed in competition with Steve 
Canyon, the Dodgers, and jet-pro- 
pelled planes, manners always came 
in an undisputed fourth. 

Until the day before yesterday, 
that is. Day before yesterday you 
saw a hand reaching for the potas- 
sium chlorate you had carefully 
measured out for the next chem ex- 
periment. You were about to shout, 
“Robber!” and close in with a heavy 
hand, when you looked up. 

While you looked, a dulcet torie in- 
quired, “Could I please borrow a 


BOY dates GIRL 


little bit of potassium whatchacallit?”” 

“Sure,” you mumbled still looking. 
She could have all your uranium, 
too. 

The smile you got was sweet and 
shy, but it went through you like a 
stick of dynamite. When you went 
back to your own Bunsen burner, you 
would have traded all your baseball 
statistics for a certain phone number. 
And you had a new slant on Sir 
Walter . . . there might be times... 
especially if the lady was a queen. 
And... 


Q. . . . this new girl in my chem 
class is really a queen — really! And I'd 
like to be smooth enough to be second 
date material. What do girls look for 
in the way of good manners? 


A. So, it’s happened. You want to 
sheik up and take up with a maiden 
fair. Easy does it. You need remember 
only two basic rules: Treat her like “a 
lady.” Be friendly to her friends and 
family. 

When walking down the street with 
a girl, a boy walks on the outside — 
the side closest to the street. Actually 
there’s more rhyme than reason to this 
one.. (Once upon a time when streets 
weren't paved, the gentleman walked 
on the traffic-side so that when the 
“speeding” carriages hit the mud, his 
lady’s skirt might go unsplattered.) Now 
it’s mainly a matter of tradition. But it 
shows you're “in the know.” ‘ 

You also show your know when you: 
open doors for her—school doors, 
house doors, car doors; help her on and 
off with her coat; pull out her chair for 
her when she wants to sit down at a 
table. It’s not that she’s so much frailer 
than you. Her tennis backhand may 
even be more ferocious than yours. She 
still enjoys being taken care of when 
she’s on a date. 

Incidentally —on that car-door deal. 
you don’t hop in behind the steering 
wheel, and then push open the doo: 
from inside. You open her door first, 
help her in—a gentle hand on the 
elbow, not a shove — and then you 
climb in the driver’s seat. 

Friends and Relations Dept. No mat- 
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NIVERSARY HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS __ 
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“DRAW” FOR A PRIZE in the Higgins scholastic awards 0 
sponsored for 20 consecutive years by the makers of | 
HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS ~ 


63 cash prizes — 27 gifts —chances for scholarships 


Classroom work in drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may 
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be entered in competition in any of these fields: FREE HAND DRAWING IN © 
COLORED INKS—FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS—CAR. © 
TOONING—MECHANICAL DRAWING—A nearby department store spon- 


sor (perhaps in your city) exhibits entries and 
awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or 
write to Scholastic, 220 E, 42nd St., New York 17. 


INK €O., INC, 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 


HIGGINS 
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ter how cavalier you are in your han- 
dling of the lady, she won't think you're 
a really royal fellow unless you play 
gallant to all interested onlookers you 
may encounter in the course of a date 
with her. She does care what other 
people think of you. 

You'll rate extra lines in her diary if 
you: remember to stand whenever older 
people enter the room; learn the names 
of people you are introduced to and 
call them by them; listen interestedly 
whatever the topic of conversation and 
contribute to the talk whenever possible. 

Go out of your way to be friendly. 
Ii you bump into Martie Myers, Sally’s 
bosom friend, on your way to the Soda 
Shack, invite Martie to join the party 
for a quick malted —even if she is a 
little too giggly and gossipy for your 
taste. When Sally’s Uncle Ted happens 
by just as you're leaving for the movies, 
don’t keep looking toward the door 
when he begins to ply you with ques- 
tions about the new community center. 


Q. When a boy takes me out to eat, 
do I give my order to the waiter or 
does my date order for me? 


A. In a restaurant or soda bar, the 
boy should ask the girl what she wants; 
then he gives both his order and hers 
to the waiter. If the boy is as smart as 
he is smooth, he will also suggest a 
choice of things that will keep his 
wallet in a good humor. If the girl is 
ditto, she will take one of the boy’s 
suggestions — or choose something less 
expensive. 


Q. Is it up to the boy to find places to 
sit at a restaurant or in a theatre? 


A. When entering a restaurant (or 
theatre, if there is a waiter (or usher) 
wait for him to appear. The boy tells 
him how many seats he wants and his 
preference (or his date’s) as to where 
they're located. The girl then follows 
the waiter (or usher); the boy brings 
up the rear. 

If there is no usher at the Bijou, 
stand at the back of the theatre until 
vour eyes become adjusted to the dark. 
Decide where you're headed before you 
head. When you spot seats, ask your 
date —in a whisper, “Is this okay?” be- 
fore you disturb those already seated. 
When crossing in front of others, say 
“Excuse us, please,” and lead the way 
to the seats. This time the girl follows. 





24 CASH PRIZES 


SPECIAL ADDITIONAL AWARDS 


W N WITH YOUR 


VENUS PENCIL 
finish! 
DRAWINGS! 
Start now! . . . Enter the 22nd Annual Venus- 
Scholastic Art Awards Contest. 24 Cash prizes 


—plus special awards for all prize winners 
in most of the other art classifications. 


Look for the 
green crackled 


MORE 
HELP HERE! 


Send now for “Sketch- 


FOR DETAILS . . . SEE YOUR ing with Venus” . . . 24 
ART INSTRUCTOR...NOW! ohn yay 


able instruction on the 


art of pencil 
sketching . . . 
Popular wita 
experts and 
beginners 


CAN HELP 
YOU WIN! 


Use the pencils professionals : alike! 
prefer... VENUS DRAW- 
ING PENCILS .. . ac 
curately graded in al! 17 


Only 25¢ 


degrees for perfect ren- 
dering! They're the 
world’s finest, largest- 
selling drawing pen- 
cils. 


saeseneane Tana naan =, 


American Lead Pencil Co., 
Hoboken, N. J 


Enclosed is 25c for my copy of “Sketching 
with Venus.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS... 


CITY a STATE 
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VENUS DRAWING 
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PENCILS 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., HOBOKEN, N. J.—MAKERS OF FAMOUS VENUS HOODED PENS. 


TOP INTELLIGENCE TEST—THE $64 QUESTION 


Why did 13 scattered despised settl ts on the Atlantic coast become in 160 years the hope of 
all mankind, the one acknowledged guardian of world security, trusted by all feared by none, by wide 
odds the greatest nation of all time, the wished residence of all men, with living standards ond personal 
security for the common man never approached anywhere before? 

Newly harnessed natural forces? No. Old nations having these, still go their wretched way; the 
common man starves in squalor, want, and fear there NOW. Greater natural resources? Wrong again. 
Russia, China, and others, always had, now have, more. Larger home markets. Same answer. See Indica 
and China, 400,000,000 each. 

Were you to frame a Constitution to secure the common man from the government, foreign aggres- 
sors, and pressure groups at home. Knowing that the governors must be chosen from the crowd, many 
dish t biti iminal iless, all loving power, and these determined to rule (always did), 
how would you proceed? 

Read the 


answers to these questions in two great new books by John R. Rood, member of Michigan 











Bar since 1890, many years Professor of Law at University of Michigan, member American Academy of 
Political & Social Sci , Am. E ic Assn., author of many *: 

1. “THE HISTORY OF BUILDING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES.” The dramatic story 
of the convention of 1787, its members, problems, crises, compromises, victory—that framed a government 
unlike anything before, ever. Under each clause you learn where it come from, who said what about it 
when, in the convention, how it was changed in process. Nothing like it in print. To be a leader you must 
know the contents of this . 

2. “A POLITICAL SCIENCE PRIMER.’’ Companion book and exposition of the ‘‘History.”” What is the 
key that made that ConStitution so great? Split sovereignty, (state rights)? Short ballot, (popular election 
of just one man, the district cangpotemnana Supremacy of the courts? Bill of Rights? Read the arguments 
on these other key —y of political science here. You can’t argue without it. You can’t answer the 
other fellow. You must have this book. 





EACH BOOK $3.00, POSTPAID: 
DETROIT LAWBOOK CO., 20 Michigan Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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Ary Published in Scholastic 


These are the opportunities offered to every student 


who entersthe 1949 SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Scholastic Magazines’ Awards programs are 
open to every junior and senior high school 
student regularly enrolled in any public, private 
or parochial school. 

Your art work, photographs and writing are 
eligible for $10,000 in prizes. Seniors may com- 
pete for 85 full-tuition scholarships. Prize- 
winning art and photographic work will be on 
exhibition next spring, while many of the prize- 
winning manuscripts will be printed in Scholastic 
Magazines. 

Make your plans to enter now. If you live 


in an area where a department store or news- 
paper sponsors a regional program (see next 
page), you will have a chance to win regional 
prizes as well as national. ALL ENTRIES MUST 
BE SENT TO THE REGIONAL SPONSOR IN THOSE 
AREAS. 


Classifications and sponsors are listed on 
these pages. For full information, ask your 
teacher for a rules booklet or write to Scholastic 
Awards, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Be sure to mention whether you want a booklet 
for art, writing or photography. 


HERE ARE THE CLASSIFICATIONS YOU MAY ENTER: 


WRITING 


Short Story 
Essay 

Poetry 
Short-short story 
Review 


Radio scripts 

Historical article 

Current Events report 
International Letter Writing 
News story 

Feature story 

Interview 

Sports writing 

Column 

Editorial 


Humor 
Autobiographical sketch 
General article 

Literary article 





ART 


Oils General Design 
Water Color and Tempera Costume Design 
Crayon, charcoal, chalk and pastels Lettering 

Black drawing inks 
Colored drawing inks 
Linoleum Block Printing 


Posters and advertising art 
Sculpture 

Ceramics and ceramic sculpture 
Fabric decoration 

Handcraft 


Cartooning 
Pencil Drawing 
Prints 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


News 
School or camp activities 


Sports 


Animals Scenic View 


Community or social life 


Color transparencies 
Portrait 
Still Life 


The national closing date for Writing is March 4, 1949— 
For Art or Photography, March 15, 1949. 
For regional closing dates, see your regional rules booklet. 


National winners will be announced in the Student Achievement 
issues of Scholastic Magazines in May. 


Regional winners will be announced by the sponsors shortly 


after regional closing date. 
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EJ fyll-tuition scholarships 


SURO in prizes 


These organizations sponsor classifications and award valuable prizes: 


WRITING 


Audio Devices, Inc. 
Kellogg Company 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 


Quill and Scroll 


Royal Typewriter Company 
Teen Age Book Club 
L. E. Waterman Company 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ansco, Inc. 


Alabama (Central) 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST 

Colorado (State) 

THE DENVER POST 

Connecticut (State) 

THE HARTFORD COURANT, PARADE OF YOUTH 
District of Columbia 

THE WASHINGTON STAR 


Florida (Northern) 


THE -JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL 


Alabama (State) 

LOVEMAN, JOSEPH & LOEB, Birmingham 

Arizona (State) 

COLES HOME FURNISHINGS, and VALLEY NA- 
TIONAL BANK, Phoenix 

California (Southern) 

BULLOCK’S, Los Angeles 

California (Northern) 

THE EMPORIUM, San Francisco 

Colorado (State) 

THE MAY CO0., Denver 

Connecticut (State) 

THE HARTFORD COURANT, PARADE OF YOUTH 

Delaware (State) 

GIMBEL BROTHERS, Philadelphia 

Georgia (State) ~ 

RICH’S, INC., Atlanta 

Illinois (Chicago) 

STATE STREET COUNCIL 

Illinois (Northeastern) 

WIEBOLDT'S, Evanston 

Illinois (Du Page and Southern Cook Counties) 

WIEBOLDT'S, Oak Park 

Illinois (Central and Southern) 

LINN & — Decatur 


Indiana (State 


THE WM. H. BLOCK C0., Indianapolis 


ART 


American Crayon Company 


American Lead Pencil Company 


American Silk Mills (Amermill) 


Collier's 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Higgins Ink Company, Inc. 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
Society of Illustrators 
Strathmore Paper Company 


The United States Time Corporation (Ingersoll) 


Regional programs are conducted by newspapers and department stores in the 
areas listed below. Consult your regional booklets for detailed instructions. 


WRITING 
Illinois (North Central) 
THE PEORIA STAR 
Lovisiana (State) and Mississippi (State) 
THE NEW ORLEANS STATES 
Michigan (Southeastern) 
THE DETROIT NEWS 
Missouri (Eastern) and Illinois (Western) 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


New Jersey (State) 


THE NEWARK NEWS 
ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


lowa (State) 

YOUNKERS, Des Moines 

Kansas (State) 

THE ALLEN W. HINKEL CO., Wichita 
Louisiana (State) 

MAISON BLANCHE CO., New Orleans 
Massachusetts (State) 

R. H. WHITE'S, Boston 

Michigan (State) 

CROWLEY, MILNER & CO., Detroit 
Minnesota (State) 

THE DAYTON COMPANY, Minneapolis 
Mississippi (State) 

R. E. KENNINGTON CO., Jackson 
Missouri (Eastern) 

STIX, BAER & FULLER, St. Louis 
Missouri (Western) 

EMERY, BIRD, THAYER CO., Kansas City 
New York (South Central) 

HILL, McLEAN & HASKINS, Binghamton 
New York (Brooklyn only) 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS, Brooklyn 
New York (Bronx) 

SACHS QUALITY STORES, 

150th Street on 3rd Avenue 


New York (Central Western) 


SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CURR, Rochester 


New York (Capita! District) 
ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 
New York (Southern Tier) 

THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 

Ohio (Cleveland Area) 

THE CLEVELAND NEWS 
Pennsylvania (Western) 

THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Wirginia (Peninsula) 


THE NEWPORT NEWS TIMES-HERALD 


New York (Mid-Hudson Valley) 


LUCKEY, PLATT & (0., Poughkeepsie 


Ohio (Northeastern) 
THE HALLE BROS. CO., Cleveland 


Oklahoma (State) 


JOHN A. BROWN CO., Oklahoma City 
Oregon (State) 

MEIER & FRANK CO., Portland 
Pennsylvania (Central) 

L. L. STEARNS & SONS, Williamsport 
Pennsylvania (Southeastern) 

GIMBEL BROTHERS, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania (Western) 

KAUFMANN'S, Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania (Northeastern) 

FOWLER, DICK & WALKER, Wilkes-Barre 


Texas (Northern) 


W. C. STRIPLING CO., Fort Worth 
Texas (Southeastern) 

FOLEY'S, Houston 

Washington (State) 

FREDERICK & NELSON, Seattle 
West Virginia (State) 

THE DIAMOND, Charleston 


Wisconsin (State) 


SCHUSTER’S, Milwaukee 
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Touchdown Pass 
(Continued from page 23) 


the ground with all his strength. A 
minute later the quarter ended. Now 
it would be bad . . . last quarter . . . 
and against the wind... . 

That one little point after touchdown 
was getting bigger and bigger. . . . He 
should have made Tuffy Collins listen 

. kicked that extra point at all 
costs. ... 

Hampton and the. wind had the 
Valley Falls running attack bottled up 
completely. The game now, so far as 
Valley Falls was concerned, was all 
defense. The Big Reds hadn’t made 
a first down in the second half. . . . 

Chip looked at the scoreboard clock 
in despair. Only three minutes left to 
play, the Big Reds’ ball, second down— 
eight yards to go. Tuffy called for kick 
formation and Speed tried to get away 
around left end but was smeared for 
a nine-yard loss. Third down now, sev- 
enteen yards to go, ball on the eleven- 
yard line. Valley Falls came out of the 
huddle slowly and into kick formation, 
Speed back. Tuffy had called for a 
third down kick. 

Soapy’s pass was wild; nearly over 
Speed’s head, but he caught it. There 
was nothing for him to do except run. 


He had scarcely taken three steps be- 
fore a swarm of Hampton linemen 
snowed him under on the three-yard 
line. It was fourth down now, twenty- 
five yards to go. 

Chip buried his head in his hands. 
A second later he was yanked to his 
feet. “All right, Hilton,” hissed Coach 
Rockwell, “get in there for Badger and 
kick that ball. Let’s see if you have 
enough guts to kick us out of this hole!” 

Chip grabbed his headgear. He'd 
kick the ball all right. 

As he dashed out on the field to 
report to the official, he glanced again 
at the clock. Speed had called for a 
time-out and was standing near the goal 
line talking to Biggie Cohen. Ted Wil- 
liams and Soapy Smith were beside the 
ball, hands on hips, silently glaring at 
the big scoreboard at the north end of 
Ohlsen Stadium. The rest of the Big 
Reds were down on the ground. They 
were whipped. 

Chip reported to the referee, then 
joined Speed and Biggie. He jabbed 
Speed on the chin and pointed to the 
clock. “Come on, you guys,” he said, 
“there’s still time!” 

“Two minutes! Are you _ crazy?” 
Speed was disgusted. “The way we're 
backin’ up, we'll score for Hampton 
in another minute.” 

“No, we won't. Listen—” 





WHY NOT ENTER SCHOLASTIC’S 
RADIO SCRIPT-WRITING CONTEST ? 


This fascinating contest again spon- 
sored by AUDIO DEVICES, INC., lead- 
ing manufacturer of professional re- 
cording discs — trademarked AUDIO- 
DISCS. 


Many valuable cash prizes plus special 
award for each script found suitable 
for publication. See your teacher now 
for full particulars, 


Send for— 


“AUDIOSCRIPTS 1948”, a collection of prize winning radio scripts in the 1948 
contest. Now on the press. List price $1.00 — 60c to school personnel. 


AUDIO DEVICES, 


444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 





Speed listened, and then shook his 
head. “It’s dangerous, Chip. Too dang- 
erous!” 

“What have we got to lose?” gritted 
Biggie. “Try it!” 

Chip’s heart was pounding as he 
gripped Speed’s shoulder in the hud- 
dle. Directly across from him Biggie 
Cohen’s black eyes were fixed on his 
face. Biggie nodded his head and shook 
a clenched fist in his direction. Chip 
scarcely heard Tuffy’s “Punt forma- 
tion, Hilton back—kick on the count cf 
three.” 

As they left the huddle, Chip nearly 
tore Soapy’s head off as he caught him 
by the chin strap of his helmet, “You 
give me a good pass Soapy, or else—”, 

Chip was standing in the end zone, 
one yard short of the end line. Soapy’s 
pass was perfect. Chip faked the kick 
and dodged to his right. He barely 
missed stepping on the white-limed 
end-zone line as he evaded Hampton's 
charging left end. Then he cut loose at 
full speed to his right, stopping just 
short of the side line. It seemed as if 
the whole Hampton line was bearing 
down on him—had him surrounded. 

Thirty yards up the west side line 
Speed was running for dear life—all 
alone. Chip danced back another step, 
cocked his arm, aimed the ball for the 
fifty-yard marker, and let it fly. 

The ball didn’t reach the target, but 
it did reach the eager, outstretched 
hands of a racing Speed Morris who 
never even broke stride as he caught 
the ball and raced all the way for a 
touchdown. Score: Hampton 13—Valley 
Falls 12. 

Pandemonium broke loose on the 
field and in the stands. Chip was 
mobbed by his cheering teammates. 
On the side line, in front of the Valley 
Falls bench, Coach Henry Rockwell 
stood with hands on hips. His eyes were 
blazing with anger. 

The only person on the wildly cele- 
brating bench to note Coach Rock- 
well’s behavior was the one person 
who knew him best—Chet Stewart. 


When Chip had faked the kick and 
had run to his right to pass, Stewart 
had watched in amazement. Hilton had 
deliberately disobeyed Rock’s orders 
and the quarterback’s signal. That prob- 
ably meant Hilton’s suspension from 
the team; probably meant that Speed 
Morris would be dropped, too. Hilton 
was in the soup again. 

Out on the field the players were 
mauling Speed. The referee’s warning 
whistle sobered them. This game was 
still lost. . . . 

Speed, still gasping for breath, knelt 
seven yards back of the ball. Chip 
tore the tape out of his helmet and 
laid it on the ground. A murmur went 
through the crowd. This was some- 
thing new. 
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Soapy’s pass was perfect and Speed 
snapped the ball down on the tape. 
The toe of Chip’s shoe plunked through 
the ball and the pigskin split the posts 
and sailed into the crowd behind the 
end zone. Chip turned and looked at 
the scoteboard; Valley Falls 13—Hamp- 
ton 13. Forty seconds to play! 

Hampton received and ran the kick- 
off back to their thirty-yard line. Then 
they threw four straight desperation 
passes, As the last pass was batted 
down, the gun went off. 

An uncontrollable mob of cheering 
fans swarmed out on the field. Chip 
and Speed were slapped and mauled 
by happy fans — a tie score had seemed 
impossible—it was a moral victory. 

Later, three coaches sat in the ath- 
letic office and listened to the happy 
players in the dressing room below. 
Stewart was nervous. He had expected 
Coach Rockwell to drop Hilton from 
the squad right after the game. 

“That was some pass,” he ventured, 
watching Coach Rockwell nervously. 


“Could’ve been lucky, you know,” 


said Thomas. 
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“It wasn't lucky,” said Stewart. “That 
pass traveled fifty yards in the air 
and any kid who can throw a clutch 
pass that far is okay in my book.” He 
shifted his eyes toward Coach Rockwell. 
But Rockwell said nothing. He was 
wrapped in deep thought. 

A sudden thought struck Stewart. 
“Say, we don’t have a play like that, 
do we?” 

Coach Rockwell turned slowly and 
cast a pitying look at Stewart. “No,” 
he said, “we don’t!” He walked to the 
window and watched the hundreds 
of cars maneuvering and slowly form- 
ing departure lines in the parking lot 
back of the stadium. The room was 
quiet for a long minute. 

“No,” Rockwell said, turning back 
toward Stewart. “We don’t have a play 
like that—"He drew in his breath and 
let it out slowly. “We're going to have 
something else, though, we're going to 
have a new quarterback come Monday 
afternoon.” 

Stewart, half believing, sprang to his 
feet. “You mean—” 

“Yep,” said Rockwell. “Chip Hilton!” 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Second of a series of picture tips 
on health and nutrition. Look for 
this feature every week. 








“Just pitch me a slice of toast, mom. Gotta rush for that bus.’ 


























‘ 


Relax, Max. Don’t skip. Don’t skimp. Don’t bolt your food. Sit 
down at the table. Eat a full meal. And you'll get up feeling 
great — ready to tackle anything from algebra to zoology. 
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Test your wits and your hands. You can earn 
big money if you design o new or different 
motor driven toy, powered by the mighty 
MINI MOTOR. Get Dad and Grandad, too, 
to help. 

manufacturer of the MINI MOTOR 
(also the famous "75" water pistol and "500" 
machine water gun) offers you a 5% royalty 
for the rest of your life on all sales of your 
“brain-child,” if it is monufacturable. 

Used to operate toy airplanes, racing cors, 
speed boots or whatever you may design, 
the MINI MOTOR (flashlight battery oper- 
ated, wgt. 2 oz.) is light as o feather, built 
with hairbreadth precision and is powerful 
enough to run a toy bulldozer. You may find 
unexplored uses for this wonder motor which 
costs only $2, yet may make you rich. 

Fill in the coupon below and mail it with 
your check or money order for $2. You will 
receive your motor by return mail with full 
instructions and suggestions to help you get 
started in this toy award plan, and also a 
contract for your protection. Nationally known 
engineers and scientists will judge the designs. 
Don't tell us your ideas until you receive your 
contract 

You have four months to work — 


so get in line early and be a winner. 





ARPIN PRODUCTS, INC. 
421 ALDEN STREET 
ORANGE, N. J. 


Enclosed money order CC) check 0 for $2. 
Please send the MIN] MOTOR and my con- 
tract to me at once. 


Address. 











Ujiith... 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS! 


So easy—such fun! You'll surprise yourself 
and your friends when you try decorating 
fabrics with Prang Textile Colors. These 
are the reliable colors that wash beauti- 
fully and are easy to apply. Prang Textile 
Colors are the inexpensive way to make 
glamorous creations. 


$900 in CASH PRIZES 


It can happen to you! 


Anything you decorate with Textile Colors 
ean win a cash prize. 


PICTORIAL AWARDS 
and 


POSTER AWARDS 


are also sponsored by the American Crayon 
Company, as well as Textile Awards. Many 
eash prizes! Ask your teacher for details. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


“DO IT YOURSELF.” Illustrated in color. 
Full of countless clever ideas and designs, 
as well as easy-to-follow directions. Only 
25c. Send today. 


Dept. S-24 


the MERICAN CRAYON compony 
Co ceeee eae 





Did You Know... 


Joe Louis has defended his heavy- 
weight title more than twice as many 
times as any champion before him 
(Louis, 25; Jack Johnson, 10). 

The biggest score ever made in a 
World Series game was the 18-4 drub- 
bing the Yankees handed to the Giants 
in 1936. 

Turkey’s championship Olympic 
wrestling team trained on 10 eggs per 
man per day and brought their own 
eggs with them to London. 

When Johnny Mize and Ralph Kiner 
tied for home runs with 51 each in 
1947, Mize hit 29 at home and 22 on 
the road, while Kiner hit 28 at home 
and 23 on the road, and each player 
made 177 hits. 

All the games in the 1905 World 
Series ended in shutouts, with Christy 
Mathewson of the Giants pitching three 
of them. 

The New York Giants have two play- 
ers on their team (Johnny Mize and 
Johnny McCarthy) who have the same 
initials, were born on the same day in 
the same year, January 7, 1913, and 
both play first base. 

Connie Mack is the only manager the 
Philadelphia Athletics have ever had. 

Schoolboy Rowe is the only player 
who has made the All-Star team in 
both big leagues (American League, 
1935-36; National League, 1947). 

The Massillon (Ohio) High School 
football team won 52 games in a row 
when coached by Paul Brown. 

Detroit is the only big league club 
that has never finished in last place. 

Bill Voiselle, Braves pitcher, wears 
number 96 on his uniform in tribute to 
his home town—Ninety-Six, South 
Carolina. 

Between June 2 and June 8, 1903, 
the Pirates shut out the Giants twice, 
the Braves three times, and the Phillies 
once. 

Joe DiMaggio hit safely in 61 straight 
games with the San Francisco Seals in 
1933. 

Bob Feller earns about $25 for every 
ball he pitches, Sid Luckman makes 
more than $60 for every pass he throws, 
and Babe Didriksen averages something 
like $100 for every stroke she takes in 
a golf tourney. 

The Penn State College soccer team 
did not lose a game between 1933 and 
1940, winning 60 and tying 5. 


— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 





SENIORS eto. Montene, 
o9 tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 


~ NAME CARDS 
C/ nm 40% commission. 
mm Book with each order. 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Po. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising poston, il. 
lustration, Industrial Design 
terior Design, Textile ee 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 











CHICAGO DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 


ACADEMY 
of 
FINE ARTS 


J, lestration * Interior 








Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 





18 $. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





Sell_your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
. Lowest prices ever offered. We 
highest _ cc ——e. R. —4 Bulletins. 
oing like wilde 
Write ° CRAFT-CARD ‘sh iALTI Box 235-N, 
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Point of View 


Dennis Morgan tells this story: A cus- 
tomer walked into a tailor shop and got 
into a conversation about hunting trips. 

Said the tailor: “Once I was hunting 
lions in Africa and discovered a lion 
standing 20 feet away and didn’t have 
my gun. The lion kept .oming closer 
and closer until he was only five feet 
away.” 

“What happened?” asked the cus- 
tomer. 

“He leaped up at me—and killed me.” 

“What do you mean, he killed you?” 
said the man. “You're sitting here very 
much alive.” 

Replied the tailor, stitching at the 
machine, “You call this living?” 


Magazine Digest 


The Last Word 


Here is one of Bennet Cerf’s favorite 
stories. An Indian smoke-signaler was 
on top of a mountain with signal fire 
and blanket going through his paces. 
Suddenly there was a loud explosion 
some distance away, caused, though 
the Indian didn’t know it, by an atomic 
bomb. He was thrown flat, and when 
he recovered, he saw the high column 
of smoke mushrooming up in the area 
were the explosion had occurred. Look- 
ing at it with a smoke-signaler’s prac- 
ticed eye, he sighed wistfully: 

“Gee! I wish I'd said that!” 


from Greenville High News 


It Could Happen to You 


A lady owned a fox terrier that 
barked at intervals all day at every- 
thing: people, birds, butterflies, and 
snakes. 

One afternoon when the dog started 
to bark, she took no notice until she 
realized that he was barking a little 
longer than usual. On going to the 
front door, she found the new minister 
and his wife on the doorstep. In a great 
fluster she exclaimed: “Oh, I’m so sorry. 
1 didn’t know you were here. I hope 
you haven't been barking long.” 

E Forrest in Magazine Digest 


Sign Language 

Sign over umbrella stand: “This um- 
brella belongs to the champion heavy- 
weight fighter of the world. He is com- 
ing right back.” 

Five minutes later—new sign: “Um- 
brella is now in possession of the cham- 
pion marathon runner of the world. He 


is not coming back!” 
Canadian High News 


Lamb’‘s Logie 


The regular routine of an office ill- 
suited the literary tastes and the erratic 
schedule of Charles Lamb, the great 
English essayist. Once at India House, 
where Lamb worked as a clerk, a su- 
perior said to him: “Mr. Lamb, I have 
noticed that you come to the office very 
late.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the wit, “but you 
must remember that I leave early!” 

Christian Observer 


Feminine Timing 
Husband: “Are you ready yet, dear?” 
Wife: “Honey, I wish you'd stop nag- 
ging me, I told you an hour ago that I'd 
be ready in a few minutes.” 


Wesley News 


Rural Hazard 

It was the little city girl’s first visit to 
the country. The night was warm, the 
windows were open, and the insect 
noises were strange to her. 

“Mother,” she said uneasily, “it’s dark 
here. And everything buzzes.” 

“Don’t be afraid, dear,” her mother 
said comfortingly. “The angels are 
watching over you. They are there with 
you.” 

There was a pause, and then a howl 
from the dark. 

“Mother, one of the angels just bit 


me! 


Quote 


Good Intentions 
Helen: “I'm going to play Chopin to- 
night.” 
Sarah: “Oh, are you? I certainly 


hope you win.” 
Maxine Newman, New York, N. Y. 


Telepathy 
She: “What are you thinking about?” 
He: “The same thing you are, honey.” 


She: “If you do, I'll scream.” 
Canadian High News 

















Parade 
“And to show how much | think of you — all 
this time I'm talking, | cowld be delivering 
grocery orders at five cents a shot.” 


70 G6" 


Embarrassing, 
veco SHINOLA 


<_” 


s scientific combination 
s keep shoes 
longer. 


Shinola’ 
/ of oily waxes help 
flexible—and new-looking 


Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy- For good groom 
er wear—KeeP "EM SHIN- 


ing and long n Conode It's 2-in-1 


ING WITH SHINOLA. \ 








WANT GLORIOUSLY 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR? 


then try this... 


, First massage scalp 

. » with Cuticura Oint- 

ment to loosen dan- 

druff, stimu- 

late circula- 

tion. Later 

shampoo with 

Cuticura Soap. 

Try it several times— 

results may amaze you! Both 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment are scien- 
tifically medicated. Buy today! 


CUTICURA 








PICTURE STORY OF AN ¥-G: HIT! 





Lassie is so coward- 
ly that a highland 
farmer trades her 
to Dr. MaclLure. 
Tammas (played by 
Tom Drake) be- 
lieves the dog has 
courage. 





HILLS OF HOME IN TECHNICOLOR 





Dr. Maclure (played by Edmund Gwenn) also 
has faith in Lassie and, aided by young Tam- 
mas, tries to train tne collie to conquer her 
dread of the water. 





Tammas is stricken by appendici- Dr. Maclure successfully operates on Tam- Encouraged by his sweet- 
tis. In a suspenseful scene, the mas and Lassie is now the doctor's constant heart Margit (lovely Janet 
doctor enlists Lassie’s aid to test companion. But the dog has not yet over- Leigh), Tammas decides ta 


a new anesthetic. come all her fear. 


study medicine. 








call and is injured. Only Lassie can save his 
life if she can brave the flood waters and 
summon neighbors to the rescue. 





EDMUND GWENN, 
Academy Award star 
of Miracle On 34th 
Street, says: “In 
HILLS OF HOME, 
I have my best role!’ 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice President 
of Scholastic Magazines, chairman 
Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of 
Schools, Washington, D.C. @ Dr. Henry 
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College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 

of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Teaching Aids 


AMERICA VOTES INSERT 


We Elect A President (p. 1-A) 


Voting requirements vary from state 
to state, but in all states except Georgia 
the minimum age is 21; seven Southern 
states require payment of a poll tax; 
other requirements include length of 
residence and literacy. Qualifications of 
the President and his responsibilities 
are described in the article. The opera- 
tion of the Electoral College is de- 
scribed and reference is made to past 
elections which have been disputed. 


Assignment 

Report on twe disputed elections of 
the past. Include in your description the 
causes and results of the disputes. 


Discussion Questions 

l. The President holds great power 
in our government. Do you agree? De- 
fend your point of view. 

2. Ballots, not bullets, have decided 
our Presidential elections, despite 
heated campaigns. Justify the  state- 
ment. 

3. All states should follow Georgia’s 
lead in reducing th. voting age from 
21 to 18. Explain your views on this 
proposal. 


Activities 

1. Consult the text of the U. S. Con- 
stitution. What articles and paragraphs 
contain (a) the requirements for the 
office of President; (b) the powers of 
the President? 

2. Based on the “Electoral Vote” 
table on p. 2-A, construct a bar graph 
in which you picture the comparative 
strength in the Electoral College of the 
ten states with the greatest number of 
votes. 


How Political Parties Operate 
(p. 3-A) 
At the top of major parties is the na- 


tional committee. At the bottom is the 
precinct worker who must build a loyal 


for This Issue 


party following during the year. Al- 
though ours is a two-party system, 
minor parties have appeared through- 
out our history. Currently the two most 
prominent minor parties are the Pro- 
gressives and the States’ Rights Demo- 
crats. 


Activity 

Draw a pyramid (triangle) diagram 
in which you indicate the organization 
of our major political parties. 


The Candidates (pp. 5-A, 6-A, 7-A, 
8-A) 


Assignment 

Make a table in which you fill in 
material under the following headings: 
Candidates, Office, Party, Strong points, 
Opponents’ criticisms. 

Activities 

1. Divide the class into committees 
(or make individual assignments) to in- 
vestigate further the qualifications of 
the candidates for President in 1948. 
Sources of information include cam- 
paign headquarters, current newspa- 
pers, books, and magazine articles 
listed in the Readers’ Guide to Period- 
ical Literature, Current Biography. Re- 
ports can be oral or written. 

2. Draw a cartoon in suppdért of the 
candidate and party which you favor 
in the election campaign. 

3. Write the lyrics to a campaign 
song for your favorite candidate. If you 
can, try to write the music; if not, look 
for a fellow student who can. 


Issues of the Campaign (p. 9-A) 
Differences among the parties can 
be observed in the platforms and pub- 
lic statements of party leaders. Al- 
though there is a bipartisan foreign 
policy, Republicans and Democrats dif- 
fer over the effectiveness of the late 
President Roosevelt’s negotiations with 
Russia, and the best way of carrying on 
trade in the post-war world. Progres- 
sives condemn the Marshall Plan and 


claim that our attitude toward Russia 
is leading us to war. On the issue of 
high prices the parties differ as to how 
they can be reduced, The effectiveness 
ot the spy inquiry is questioned by 
Democrats and praised by Republicans. 
On housing, Republicans have great 
faith in private builders, whereas 
Democrats urge substantial Federal aid 
to correct the shortage. The civil rights 
issue split the Democratic Party. On 
the labor problem, Republicans endorse 
the Taft-Hartlev law and Democrats 
promise to repeal! it. 


Assignment 


Make a table in which you list 10 
important issues in the campaign. In- 
dicate the position of at least three par- 
ties wherever possible. Consult the 
plank by plank comparison of the party 
platforms on pages 11-A, 12-A, and 
13-A, and read “The Issues of the 
Campaign” on pages 9-A and 10-A. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What evidence is there, based on 
party platforms and statements of party 
leaders, that the maintenance of peace 
is an issue in the campaign? 

2. What difference does it make to 
you if the Republican or Democratic 
solution of high prices is accepted by 
the voters in November? (Note to 
teachers: Each of the issues can be 
personalized in this manner.) 


Activity 

Pupil report on article by Henry S. 
Commager, this issue, p. 15. The article 
discusses the value of campaigns in 
general to the electorate. Can you think 
of any additional arguments in favor of 
our campaign system? 


France’s Dizzy Whirl (p. 11) 


Reasons for the frequent changes in 
French cabinets and the importance of 
France in the struggle between East 
and West are indicated in this article. 
Fundamental to the rapid changes of 
cabinet leaders is the multiple party 
system, and the difficult economic prob- 
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lems of post-war France which prevent 
sufficient agreement to permit long 
tenure for a cabinet. A program for 
fighting inflation has been formulated 
by the newly appointed Queille cabi- 
net. It remains to be seen whether the 
coalition will remain united so that the 
confidence of the Assembly can be kept. 
Communists on the left and DeGaullists 
on the right are clamoring for change. 
The general instability menaces the 
success of the Marshall Plan which de- 
pends in large part on peaceful recon- 
struction of France. 


Aim 
To help students understand the 


basic causes for unrest in France _ to- 
day. 


Assignment 

1. How does each of the following 
contribute to unrest in France: (a) the 
multiple party system: (b) inflation? 

2. What groups are supporting Gen- 
eral de Gaulle? Why? 

8. Describe the activities of Com- 
munists in France today. 


Discussion Questions 

1. As France goes, so goes Europe. 
What is the meaning of that. state- 
ment? Do you agree with it? Defend 
your answer. 

2. If you were a Frenchman would 
you be a supporter of De Gaulle? Why? 
(In formulating an answer students 
should try to put themselves in the 
same kind of occupational position in 
France that their families occupy in this 
country. ) 

3. Why should we in the United 
States be concerned with unrest in 
France? 


Young Voices (p. 18) 


Aims 

To develop an appreciation of light 
verse and to point out that writing good 
humorous poetry is as much an art as 
composing odes and elegies. 


Metivation 

Did you know that many of the 
“gloomy gusses” who stud your high- 
school literature course also wrote de- 
lightful light verse? 


Topics for Discussion 

Estella Gonzales, who wrote “Mas- 
querade” and “Victim,” gets results by 
using a special device. What is it? Point 
out the figures of speech used in the 
poem, “Masquerade.” Does Margaret 
Renshaw’s style remind you of any 
other poet’s? Who and why? Do you 
think “Eccentricities of an Eel” is a 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
October 13, 1948 
Great Issues II: Government. Com- 
er: Some Dramatic Conventions. 
National Article; Our Population. For- 
eign Article: Korea. Transportation: 
City Traffic Problems. 
Short Story: The Thousand Dollar 
Bill, by Manuel Komroff. 


October 20, 1948 

Special issue on World Government 

Where Does the United Nations Go 
from Here? Why Must We have World 
Government, by Cord Mever, Jr., presi- 
dent of United World Federalists; Pro- 
and-Con on “Should the U. N. Now 
Be Revised into a Federal World Gov- 
ernment?” World Government in His- 
tory, by Dr. Commager. 

Short Story; “Thou Shalt Honor,” by 
Glen Gresham. 





successful piece of light verse? Give 
reasons for your answer. What is a 
limerick? Give the origin of the word. 


Activities 

1. Have your students read and give 
an oral or written report on a group of 
light verses. In the limerick class, they'll 
especially enjoy Carolyn Wells’ “Miss 
Minnie McFinney from Butte” and “A 
Tutor Who Tooted a Flute,” as well as 
the great Edward Lear. Many students 
are already familiar with Ogden Nash 
and Lewis Carroll, who are always 
good subjects for light-verse reports. 
For contrast, then, they might like to 
try one of the customarily “serious” 
writers, like John Donne, Thomas 
Hardy, or Rupert Brooke. Brooke’s 
“Dear, They Have Poached the Eyes 
You Loved So Well” is a classic bit of 
inspired nonsense. Good references for 
this activity are David McCord’s The 
Pocket Book of Humorous Verse and 
H. I. Brock’s The Little Book of Lime- 
ricks. 

2. Ask vour class to write a limerick 
or any other type of light verse on a 
humorous subject of their own choos- 
ing. 


Touchdown Pass (p. 17) 


Aim 

To develop ideals of fair play and 
sportsmanship, while stressing the im- 
portance of good reading, writing, and 
speech. 


Motivation 


Does your school and community put 
too much emphasis on sports—football 
in particular? 


Topics for Discussion 

From whose point of view is this 
story presented? Most football stories fol- 
low a pattern or formula. In what ways 
is this a formula story? In what ways 
is it different? Who is the hero? Why? 
Briefly characterize Coach Rockwell 
and Tuffy. Why, in the election for 
team captain, does Chip vote for Speed? 
What is Chip’s strong point as a player? 
Why are the crowd and his teammates 
so solidly behind him? Discuss the im- 
portance of “the wind,” which is men- 
tioned several times in this story. 
Activities 

1. Have your pupils write a short 
story about the most exciting real-life 
football game they’ve seen. Suggest that 
they include incidents that depart from 
the usual pattern as Clair Bee has with 
the tie score at the end of this story. 
Good sportsmanship and teamwork are 
the values to be emphasized. 

2. Ask one or more of your students 
who are on the football squad to give 
a blackboard talk illustrating com- 
plicated plays in terms that all students 
will understand. 

3. Organize a discussion panel in 
which pro and con elements are equally 
represented. Let the subject be: Re- 
solved, That the ability to “take it” is 
the most important single qualification 
in an athlete. 

4. Have each of your students draw 
up a list of specific recommendations 
for improving the game of football in 
your school. The problem should be 
approached from the player’s as well 
as the spectator’s point of view. Co- 
ordinate these suggestions. Let them 
serve as the basis for an informal dis- 
cussion in which all members of the 
class are urged to participate. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


‘Citizenship Quiz” (p. 13) 


I. Personalities: a-7; b-2; c-9; d-10; e-11; 
f-12; g-4; h-6; i-8; j-5. 

II. Campaign Faces: 1-Fielding L. 
Wright;°2-Glen H. Taylor; 3-Earl Warren; 
4-Alben W. Barkley. 

III. Campaign Issues: a-4; b-1; c-3; d-3; 
e-3; f-2., g-l. 

IV. Political History: 1-Federalist; 2- 
Grover Cleveland; 3-slavery. 


Answers to 


Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 14) 


Fit the Classification: 1-government, 2- 
agriculture, 3-insurance, 4-law, 5-treaties. 

Be Consistent: 1-spectral, 2-crusading, 
3-pacific, 4-unfeigned, 5-scrupulous. 

Young Voices: 1-hedge, 2-toy train, 
3-hunting, 4-Sharkasauraus, 5-squirt ink. 

The Campaign: 1-b, 2-a, 3-a, 4-b, 5-c. 

Words to the Wise: 1-i, 2-a, 3-b, 4-k, 
5-l, 6-e, 7-j, 8-f, 9-g, 10-c. A troglodyte 
is a political ostrich. 
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Great Issues: Economics 


Nev. 3 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


BOOKS: The Road We Are Traveling and Goals for 
America, Stuart Chase (Twentieth Century Fund, $1 each). 
Sweden, the Middle Way, Marquis Childs (Yale U. P., rev. 
1947). Modern Economies, J. F. Corbett and Minna Colvin 
(Macmillan, 1940). The Road to Serfdom, Fredrich von 
Hayek (U. of Chicago Press, 1944). The Road to Reaction, 
Herman Finer’ (Little Brown, 1945). 

PAMPHLETS: The American Way (No. 90), Power, 
Machines and Plenty (No. 142), Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y., 20 cents each. Ameri- 
can and Russian Economic Systems, Univ. of Chicago Round 
Table, Chicago 37, 10 cents. Can Free Enterprise Here Com- 
pete with Socialism Abroad? Town Meeting of the Air, 
New York 18, N. Y., 10 cents. 

FILMSTRIPS: Economics for Everybody. Prod. (with 
League of Women Voters) and dist. Film Publishers, Inc., 
12 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. Silent. b&w. 50 frames. 
Sale. Uncaptioned drawings with guide. Overall picture of 
American economic life, its basis, its strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

FILMS: Valley Town. Prod. Documentary Film Produc- 
tions, Inc., with N. Y. University. Dist. Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 West 11 St., New York 23, N. Y. Sound. b&w. 30 
min. Rent. Study of technological unemployment in indus- 
trial city, offering partial solution. 

SCRIPTS: Destination Tomorrow. (Vol. I, 6 scripts, “The 
Problem of Full Employment”; Vol. II, 9 scripts, “The New 
Bill of Rights.”) Prod. over CBS with Haynes Foundation. 
Dist., Educational Radio Script and Transcription Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Educ., Washington 25, D. C. 15 min. each. 
Free loan. 


Newfoundland 


October 20 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: From the Newfoundland Government In- 
formation Bureau, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.— 
Tourist Booklet, Information Booklet, Railway Folder, Map. 
Free. 

ARTICLES: The Atlantic Guardian is the only magazine 
devoted exclusively to Newfoundland. It is published by 
the Guardian Associates, Ltd., Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, 
Canada. Single issues, 20 cents. U. S. subscription price 
yearly, $2. “Newfoundland in 10th Place,” Current History, 
October, 1948. 

FILM: Newfoundland, Sentinel of the Atlantic. Prod. and 
dist. Nat’l Film Bd. of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (For rental, write for name of nearest “official reposi- 
tory.”) Sound, color, 19 min. 


Chile 
October 27 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Chile, Land of Contrasts (25 cents), 1944, 
Supt. of Documents, U. S Gov't Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Rico, the Young Rancher, by Patricia C. Fleming 
(40 cents), D. C. Heath, 1942 (New World Neighbors). 
Between. Mountain and Sea: Chile, by Sidney Greenbie 
(56 cents), Row Peterson & Co., 1943 (Good Neighbor 
Series). 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


Make your teaching easier, more effective with these helpful resource materials for forthcoming features. 


BOOKS: Chile, Erna Ferguson (Knopf, ’43), $3.50, Chile: 
a Geographic Extravaganza. Benjamin Subercaseaux (Mac- 
millan, 43), $3.00. 

FILMS: Chile. Prod. and dist. Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill., sound, b&w, 11 min., rent or 
sale, Six films on Chile come from Hollywood Film Enter- 
prises, Harry Grubbs, Distributor, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Titles are: People of Chile, The Andes — 
Chile’s Barrier, Chilean Nitrate, Chile’s Copper, Chilean 
Hacienda, Southern Chile. All six are sound, in color, and 
from 20 to 25 minutes, sale (rent from film libraries). 


Korea 


October 13 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Pacific Asia, Samuel Van Valkenburg (’47). 
Headline Series, Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 
16, 35 cents. Korea and the Far East, J]. C. Vincent and 
others (World Horizons, 46), Field Afar Press, 121 E. 39th 
St., N. Y. 16, 35 cents. Korea Looks Ahead, A. J. Grajdanzev 
(IPR pamphlet No. 15, 45), Am. Council Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22, 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Korea,” Senior Scholastic, Dec. 8, ’47. “Duel 
in Korea,” World Week, Mar. 1, ’48. “How It Feels to Be 
a Korean in Korea,” Y. Kang, United Nations World, May 
"48. “Dr. Rhee’s Top Problems,” United States News, Aug. 6, 
’48. “Tug of War in Korea,” R. T. Oliver, Current History, 
Oct. °47. “Telltale Hats of Korea,” Travel, July ’47. “Visiting 
Our Troops in Korea,” H. L. Cutting, Travel, May °48. 

BOOKS: Japan, Korea, and Formosa, E. S. Tietjens (Bur- 
ton Holmes Travel Series, Wheeler, '40), $1.60 Happy . 
Grove. Younghill Kang (Scribner, ’33), $2. 

SCRIPT: Crisis in Korea — How Can We Solve It? (Script- 
of-the-Month No. 16, 47), American Mercury, Radio Dept., 
570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, 10 cents. 

MAGAZINE: Voice of Korea, issued semi-monthly by 
Korea Affairs Institute, 1028 Vermont Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


World Finance 


Nov. 3 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: Dollars, Goods, and Peace, T. P. Brockway 
(Headline Series, 48), Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, 35 cents. ; 

ARTICLES: United Nations in Action (p. 36, “World 
Bank and World Fund”), World Week, Part II, Oct. 20, ’47: 
Inflation issue, Current History, July, "48; Money and in- 
flation issue, Fortune, Apr., ’48; “What Is the Sterling Area?” 
Fortune, Tuly, ’48; “Dollar Shortage Forever,” Newsweek, 
Aug. 16, 48; “Easing of World’s Money Ills,” U. S. News, 
Sept. 3, °48). 

BOOKS: Rebuilding the World Economy, Buchanan and 
Lutz ‘90th Centurv Fund, °47), $3.50; Money-go-round, 
J. J. Floherty (Lippincott, ’44), $2.50; This Rich World, 
Constance Foster (McBride, ’43), $2; From Barter to Bank- 
ing, Tosenh Leeming (Appleton-Century, 40), $2. 

RECORDINGS: Main Street and Dumbarton Oaks; World 
Trade and World Peace. (Nos. F-126 and F-127 in Building 
the Peace series.) Prod. over NBC. Dist. Educational Radio 
Script and Transcription Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. Loan. Two 30-minute programs from 
a series sponsored by the State Department in 1945, af time 
of San Francisco U. N. Conference. 





Off the Press 


Developing a Curriculum for Modeia 
Living, by F. B. Stratemeyer, H. L. 
Forkner, M. G. McKim and Asso- 
ciates. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
N. Y., 1947. 558 pp., $3.75. 


Teachers who are disturbed by their 
students’ lack of interest in the curric- 
ulum will find one answer in this care- 
fully constructed volume. Whether it 
is accepted as the answer will depend 
somewhat on their own educational 
ideology. 

The study is part of a major research 
program on the curriculum of childhood 
and youth education. The authors have 
searched for those areas of pupil inter- 
est which have meaning for a demo- 
cratic society. They have listed for study 
by curriculum builders areas which 
range from balancing meals and regu- 
lating ventilation. to controlling sources 
of information and interpreting group 
mores. Each of these areas is outlined 
in terms of needs of early childhood, 
later childhood, youth, and adulthood. 
Detailed development of several of the 
areas is described for a first, fifth, and 
tenth grade class. Of special interest is 
the functioning of the core curriculum 
(where social studies, English, and nat- 
ural science are integrated and brought 
to bear on a common problem) and 
other special subjects. 

A valuable volume to teachers and 
administrators who are curious about 
how a “modern” curriculum can be ap- 
plied in action. 


World Words. Recommended Pronun- 
ciations, by W. Cabell Greet. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1948. 608 
pp., $6.75. 


Some 25,000 names of persons and 
places are included in this newly re- 
vised reference work by Professor Greet 
of Columbia’s English Department. 
Each entry is respelled in two ways: 
first in a simplified Websterian alphabet, 
then phonetically without special mark- 
ings. There is an introductory section 
which offers help in the pronunciation 
of languages ranging from Albanian to 
Turkish, Although the book is a stand- 
ard reference of newscasters, school 
libraries will find it a valuable source 
on pronunciation of difficult foreign 
names. 


The Word Finder, edited by J. I. 
Rodale. Rodale Press, Allentown, 
Pa., 1947. 1317 pp., $6.50. 


Here is a new tool for writers who 
would rather flip a page than bite a 
nail in the never-ending quest for the 


right word, It is not . synonym book. 
Nouns, verbs, and adjectives are ar- 
ranged alphabetically. In describing the 
volume under review, for example, The 
Word Finder offers about fifty modifiers 
for “volume.” Some of the more appro- 
priate are: immense, ambitious, inex- 
haustible, substantial, sturdy. Later we 
may have use for the adjective “thumb- 
scarred.” Verbs which we can couple 
with “volume” include: browse-through, 
consult, ponder, scan, delve into. 

English teachers and school libraries 
will want to invite attention to this new 
reference volume, which promises to 
be a useful companion for writers. 


World Scope Encyclopedia. Universal 
Educational Guild, N. Y., 1948, 12 


volumes, 5312 pp., $59.90. 


In the new set of World Scope En- 
cyclopedia a conscious effort has been 
made to keep the text simple and read- 
able. A larger number of well-selected 
pictures than in earlier editions con- 
tributes to the improved volumes. The 
articles are brief, but well condensed. 
The subjects are as broad as agriculture 
and as narrow as Zululand. Although 
the articles are unsigned, some promi- 
nent university withorities have con- 
tributed, and the general level of schol- 
arship and accuracy is high. 

Each volume measures 6% x 9% 
inches. This wi’! contribute to easy 
handling by high school students and 
the average adult for whom this en- 
cyclopedia is intended. 


Does Our Foreign Policy Make Sense? 
by Joseph C. Harsch. Headline 
Series, Foreign Policy Ass'n, 22 
E. 38th St., NYC. Pamphlet, 64 
pp., 35ce. 

Mr. Harsch, a foreign correspondent 
of long experience, sees American for- 
eign policy today as confused, and the 
“lasting” peace a chimera. He discerns 
four different directions in which our 
foreign policy is moving: (1) inter- 
national cooperation, (2) balance of 
power shared by Britian, U.S.S.R., and 
U. S., (3) a “Two-World” system in 





TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


TEACHERS: It is to your advan- 
tage to place your definite order for 
Scholastic Magazines at the earliest 
possible date so that the weekly de- 
livery of the magazine will not be 
interrupted. If you have not already 
placed your order, use the reply 
ecard included with this issue and 
forward it to us today if possible. 
No postage is required. 











which the U. S. leads the Western bloc 
against Russia, and(4) armed isolation. 
These policies are described, along with 
our conflicting policies in the Far and 
Middle East where we cannot reconcile 
freedom for colonial people with stabil- 
ity for colonial powers. 


Let's Be Human. Seven Steps to In- 
crease’ Your Ability to Handle 
People, by John L. Beckley. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1947. 122 
pp-, $2. 

Here in brief compass are seven 
rules which, if followed, would make 
work a joy and multiply competitors 
for the accolade, “Boss of the Year.” 
Briefly stated, they are: 1. Perfect your 
self control; 2. Appreciate and praise; 
3. Stress rewards; Avoid punishments; 
4. Criticize tactfully; 5. Always listen 
carefully; 6. Explain thoroughly; 7. Con- 
sider your workers’ interests as you 
would your own. 

Teachers and administrators are al- 
ways bossing others, especially students. 
They would profit by reading this down- 
to-earth guide for winning friends and 
influencing people. 


The Metropolitan Life. A Study in Busi- 
ness Growth, by Marquis James. 
Viking Press, 1947. 480 pp., $5. 


Mr. James has won two Pulitzer 
prizes for biographies of Sam Houston 
and Andrew Jackson. In the present 
volume he has written the story of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
from its beginnings during the Civil 
War period to the current slum clear- 
ance program iu the old gas-house dis- 
trict of New York. American History 
and Economics teachers will find this 
heavily documented but smooth-flowing 
history of a gigantic private business a 
real contribution to their understanding 
of insurance as a social force. 


The Scientists Speak, edited by Warren 
Weaver. Boni & Gaer, 1947. 369 
pp., $3.75. 


Scientists are showing an increasing 
interest in making their work compre- 
hensible to the layman. The present 
effort was made initially during the 
intermission in the commercially spon- 
sored New York Philharmonic programs. 
Eighty-one of America’s foremost scien- 
tists tell of their work and explain how 
their findings affect our lives. There are 
brief but enlightening chapters on a 
great variety of subjects including 
atoms, streptomycin, 100-octane gas, 
DDT, planets, plants, blood, etc. 

Science, social science, and English 
teachers will welcome this book, which 
breaks down into digestible language 
many mysteries of interest to high school 
students. There is a comprehensive 
bibliography. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





